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Survey of the World. 


The Fifty-sixth Congress 
opened at noon of December 
4th. In the Senate Mr. Frye, 
president pro tem., called the body to order, 
and after prayer by Chaplain Milburn, the 
credentials of newly elected or re-elected 
Senators were presented. These included 
Senators Taliaferro, of Florida; Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, and Hayward, of Nebraska. 
Remonstrances and memorials against the 
seating of Mr. Quay, presented by Senators 
Burrows, of Michigan, and Jones, of Arkan- 
sas, were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. Then followed the taking of the oath 
by the senators and the announcement of the 
death of the Vice-President, when the Sen- 
ate adjourned. In the House, after the open- 
ing prayer, the roll was called by the clerk 
and 352 members, including Mr. Roberts, of 
Utah, responded. Then followed the election 
of a Speaker, and Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
presented the name of David B. Henderson, 
of- Iowa, for the Republicans, the Demo- 
cractic nominee being James D. Richardson, 
of Tennessee, while the Populists nominated 
John C. Bell, of Colorado, and the Silverites, 
‘Francis J. Newlands, of Nevada. The roll 
being called the vote stood: Henderson, 177; 
Richardson, 153; Bell, 4; Newlands, 2. There 
was much interest in the matter, particularly 
in a monster petition signed by seven million 
people in twenty-eight rolls, each two feet in 
diameter, praying that he be not permitted 
to take his seat. There had been much 
discussion as to the best way of dealing with 
the case of Mr. Roberts, and at last it was 
decided to oppose his admission at the time 
When he was called to take the oath. The 
resolution presented by Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, 
called attention to the charge that Mr. Rob- 
erts was ineligible, supported by a member 
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of the House, referred the matter of. his be- 
ing permitted to take the oath and occupy 
his seat to a special committee of nine, to 
be appointed by the Speaker, and gave the 
committee full power to take testimony in 
the matter. Accordingly when Mr. Roberts’s 
name was called in order, Mr. Taylor arose 
and presented the resolutions, which were 
supported by Mr. MacRae, of Arkansas 
(Dem.). “Thereupon the Speaker requested 
Mr. Roberts to step aside, which he did with- 
out, however, waiving his rights in the mat- 
ter. The swearing in of the members con- 
tinued, and it was decided to take up Mr. 
Roberts’s case after the presentation of the 
President’s message. The House then ad- 
journed in honor of Vice-President Hobart. 





The Executive Committee 
of the Silver Republican 
party has decided to fuse 
with the Democrats and support Bryan. At 
the meeting in Chicago ex-Congressman 
Towne drew a dark picture of the impending 
overthrow of the republic and the establish- 
ment of a monarchy, saying that the Presi- 
dent’s policy and the growth of trusts showed 
a drift toward such a change. Chairman 
Dubois says he expects to see ex-Governor 
Boutwell, Edward Atkinson and other Hast- 
ern anti-imperialists sitting as delegates in 
the Silver convention. At the approaching 
meeting of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, will sub- 
mit a resolution providing for a change of 
the basis of representation in national con- 
ventions—each State to have four delegates 
at large and one additional delegate for each © 
10,000 votes, or majority fraction thereof, 
cast at the last preceding Presidential elec- 
tion for the Republican national ticket. Such 
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a basis would reduce the number of dele- 
gates in seven Southern States from 129 to 
48, and would increase the number in ten 
Northern ‘States by 91. W. G. Ghent; the 
manager of Mayor Jones’s campaign in Ohio, 
declares that the vote received by Jones did 
not have “ the meaning of casting reflection 
on the expansion policy of the administra- 
tion.”” If the Jones campaign had been in 
opposition to that policy he would, he says, 
“have taken no part in it.” In his opinion, 
Ohio is “ absolutely safe” in support of the 
Government’s policy. At this writing the 
outlook in Kentucky is not peaceful. The case 
is in the hands of the State Board of three 
Hlection Commissioners, with a plurality of 
more than 2,000 for Taylor on the face of the 
returns. The followers of Goebel are very 
confident that this board by a majority vote 
will throw out two or three counties and 
give Goebel a certificate of election. On the 
other hand, the Republican Adjutant-General 
says Goebel shall never be seated. It is re- 
ported that Governor Bradley and himself 
have reorganized the militia by weeding out 
Goebel men, have enlisted Republicans in 
the mountain counties, and have engaged 
trains to carry the troops to the Capital. 
The Governor, it is said, will not recognize 
a certificate for Goebel. Senator Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, suggests that Governor 
Roosevelt should be nominated for Vice- 
President next year, and Senator Platt, of 
New York, says the Governor will not 
be a candidate for the nomination. At the 
Republican House Caucus in Washington, 
Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, was nominated for 
Speaker by acclamation, and the Reed rules 
were adopted. James D. Richardson, of Ten- 
nessee, is the Democratic candidate, and will 
be the leader of his party in the House. 





The report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is ex- 
ceptionally interesting. As 
a result of instruction given to fruit growers 
on the Pacific Coast it is expected that in a 
few years figs as fine as those from the Medi- 
terrean will be produced there. The Depart- 
ment hopes to mark out next year in our is- 
land possessions zones for the sucessful 
culture of the plant which supplies india 
rubber, and for the production of Egyptian 
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cotton. In the gardens at Summerville; 8. C., 


3,600 pounds of good tea were grown the pust _ 


season. The alfalfa of Turkestan, introduced 
in the Northwest, has proved: to be a valu- 
able and hardy forage plant which may add 
millions of dollars to the annual ‘hay crop. 
Rice of excellent quality from Japan has 
been introduced in Louisiana. The third 
year of experiments with hog cholera shows 
that from 70 to 85 per cent. of the animals 
treated with the protective serum are saved. 
Extensive experiments in road making are 
being carried on in co-operation with the au- 
thorities of several States. Much alkali 
land has been reclaimed,: and: practical for- 
estry work has been done on a large scale 
with the lumber men. The experiment sta- 
tion work has been extended to Alaska, and 
should be extended to Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. By establishing. sta- 
tions in the West Indies the Weather Bureau 
has largely increased its usefulness. Dur- 
ing the year 9,182,413 acres of public 
land were disposed of, leaving 1,082,138,221, 
of which 152,000,000 are reserved. It is 
recommended that the Government shall un- 
dertake, with State aid, a system of irriga- 
tion for the improvement of the 72,000,000 
acres of arid land, and that the appropriation 
for the care of the forest reserves be in- 
creased. 

The Internal Revenue re- 
ceipts were $273,484,573, 
showing an increase of 
$102,617,000 over those of the preceding year. 
This addition was due chiefly to the new war 
taxes. It is estimated that the receipts for 
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the current year will be $285,000,000. The - 


Secretary of the Interior reports that the In- 
dian schools have been well managed and 
that good results have been produced. There 
were 243 under the exclusive control of the 
Department, and 27 were conducted by re- 
ligious societies. The number of pupils was 
25,202, and the entire number of Indians is 
249,406. It is not yet time to give the Indian 
Territory a territorial form of government. 
At the end of the fiscal year there were 991,- 


_519 pensioners, a decrease of 2,195; 196,973 


claims were adjudicated; the number of 
pending claims was reduced by 157,820; the 
sum paid out was $138,355,052, and $1,651,- 
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461 of the available appropriation was not 

used. The Secretary approves the recom- 
' mendations of Commissioner Evans that pen- 
sion attorneys’ fees be paid by the Govern- 
ment out of the pension awarded, and that 
$250 shall be the minimum annual income 
(aside from the proceeds of daily labor) of 
widows to whom pensions can be paid under 
the act of 1890. There are 16,687,643 pupils 
in the schools and colleges (an increase of 
532,550), distributed as follows: Elementary 
grades of public schools, 14,589,036; same 
grades of private schools, 1,249,665; second- 
ary schools, 459,813; colleges, 101,058. Of 
the persons on board of vessels assisted by 
the Life Saving Service, 4,511 were saved 
and 63 lost; 44 of the latter perished in the 
Second Massachusetts district, and 40 of 
these in one storm, the great gale ‘of Novem- 
ver 26th and 27th. Many letters have been 
received in which grateful tribute is paid to 
the skill and bravery of the surfmen. The re- 
port of the War Department is considered in 
another part of’ this issue. 





In all parts of Cuba there 

The Government have been protests against 
of Cuba the reported intention of 

the President to substitute a civil governor 
for the present military ruler. A meeting of 
remonstrants in Havana was attended by 
5,000 persons. It became known that office- 
holders and the members, of the rural guard 
were contributing a part of their pay every 
week to a fund to be used in some way to 
prevent the change, and at the beginning of 
last week there was a rumor that prepara- 
tion. had been made for an uprising on 
Thanksgiving Day. This proved to be with- 
out foundation in fact, but it seemed to be ad- 
mitted that the feeling of opposition among 
the illiterate Cubans was intense and wide- 
spread, and that it might cause disorder in 
the near future. It is explained that the 
Cuban agitators, who have their own for- 
tunes in mind, have misled the ignorant col- 
ored and illiterate white Cubans, telling them 
that the appointment of a civil governor 
would mean the permanent occupation of the 
island by American politicians. The Cuban 
leaders say they are waiting for some ac- 
tion by Congress. General Wood arrived in 
Washington on the 28th ult., and immedi- 
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ately thereafter was in consultation with the 
President. In approval of his recommenda- 


‘tion the Secretary of War ordered the with- 


drawal of about 1,600 soldiers from his De- 
partment. This will leave 9,000 soldiers on 
the island. The generals in Cuba do not 
agree as to the removal of troops; General 
Brooke says that none should be taken away. 
At last accounts it was reported in Wash- 
ington that the project of appointing a civil 
governor had been given up for the present, 
owing to the protests of the Cubans and to 
the expressed opinion of some members of 
Congress that the next change should be the 
erection of a Cuban government. There can 
be no general election until after April 11th, 
the date before which Spanish residents 
must choose between Cuban citizenship and 
allegiance to Spain. The rumor that Gen- 
eral Wood had been selected to succeed Gen- 
eral Sternberg as Surgeon-General has been 
denied by the General himself, and it is said 
that he will ‘be made a brigadier-general in 
the regular army. 





The American troops 
seem to be having it 
pretty much all their 
own way in the Philippines, their advance 
being measured solely by their ability to 
keep in close touch with their base of sup- 
plies. So far as can be learned but one or- 
ganized force remains in Northern Luzon, 
while there are comparatively weak bodies in 
the Cavite province and in the Island of’ 
Panay. Vigan on the northwest coast is in 
American hands, as also is Bayombong, and 
the occupation of Zamboanga in Southern 
Mindanao is complete. There has been al- 
most no fighting in any one case. The oc- 
cupation of Bayombong was almost ludi- 
crously easy.. There was a-Filipino garrison 
of eight hundred men; Lieutenant Monroe 
tapped the telegraph wire and told the com- 
mander that he had better surrender as he 
was coming with a large force (he had real- 
ly about fifty men). The Filipino com- 
mander replied that he would surrender to a 
“superior force.” Thereupon the lieutenant 
sent word that he would enter to receive the 
surrender with a small advance guard. The 
surrender was completed, arms and ammuni- 
tion were turned over, and the Americans 
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were in full control before the ruse was dis- 
covered. News has at last been received from 
Lieutenant Gilmore, who with seven of his 
men is safe about 25 miles inland. It ap- 
pears that their capture at Baler was due to 
an ambuscade. The Filipinos drew them up 
in line to shoot them all down, but Aguin- 
aldo interfered, and since then the men have 
been following the fortunes of the Filipino 
army. Several hundred Spanish prisoners 
and some seventy Americans have escaped. 
Where Aguinaldo is nobody seems to know, 
but all organized opposition, and indeed all 
serious guerrilla opposition appears to be 
weakening constantly. General Otis’s report 
to the War. Department laid great stress upon 


the influence of anti-imperialists in prolong-. 


ing the contest. Letters are published from 
persons in this country showing that Aguin- 
aldo had fairly good reason to believe that if 
he could hold out a little longer public opin- 
ion here would support his claim for inde- 
pendence. General Otis asserts that the war 
has not been without its valuable features, 
that the people by it had an object lesson in 
the contrast between Filipino government 
and that of the Americans, and that as a re- 
sult wherever American troops advance 
they are welcomed by the people, who seem 
to feel that an “era of peace and prosperity 
has commenced.” 





The long discussion 
as to the appor- 
tionment of impe- 
rial expenses between Austria and Hungary 
has advanced a step. The committees of the 
two Parliaments at Vienna and Budapest 
have come to an agreement in regard to the 
proportion. Hitherto Hungary has paid 31.4 
per cent., Austria paying thus 68.6 per cent. 
of the expenses common to both. Austria 
has insisted for some time that her share was 
too great; Hungary has claimed that it was 
not, in view of the circumstances of the two 
countries, Hungary being almost entirely 
agricultural, with very little business and 
sinall capital, while Austria was largely man- 
ufacturing and with a much larger amount 
of capital. This discussion has been at the 
basis of the parliamentary crisis between 
the two Governments for the past three 
years, but the committees have now agreed 
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to advance the Hungarian portion from 31.4 
to 34.4 per cent., leaving Austria at,..65.6 per 
cent. This must, however, now go before the 
two Parliaments for their sanction before it 
can become a law. There seems to be a gen- 
eral conviction that in view of the difficulties 
of the past there will be no serious opposition 
to the report of the committees. 





There has been another 

Hard Fighting in attie between _ tlie 
South Africa forces advancing to the 
relief of Kimberley under General Lord 
Methuen and the Boer army under General 
Cronje. For a long time it was difficult to 
secure any details, but the battle now ap- 
pears to have been a peculiarly severe one. 
The Boers cccupied the north bank of the 
Modder River—a branck of the Riet River, 
flowing into it a little west of the border of 
the Orange Free State—an island in the river, 
and had a force on the south bank. General 
Methuen advanced from the south, drove 
back the Boer troops on his side of the river, 
shelled the island so as to compel their with- 
drawal from that, secured a hold on the north 
bank, and at last drove back the Boers from 
that bank, holding it with his own troops. 
He then waited for several days in order to 
rest the troops, secure new supplies from the 
south and repair the bridge across the river. 
Meanwhile the Boers withdrew northward 
to Spytfontein, near Kimberley, where they 
have been throwing up strong intrenchments 
and where it is expected the severest battle 
will take place. The casualties in the battle 
of the Modder River were a little under 500, 
76 killed and most of the remainder wounded. 
The entire army appears to have been en- 
gaged, and the fighting must, from all indi- 
cations, have been very severe. General Bul- 
ler has gone north from Durban and is taking 
immediate command of the troops for the re- 
lief of Ladysmith. The censorship is so 
strict that there is very little detailed news, 
but it seems probable that the Boers have 
blown up the Colenso bridge and withdrawn 
to the north bank of the Tugela, and will 
there make a determined stand against the 
British advance. From the three beleaguered 
places there come occasional messages indi- 
cating that all is well, altho at Mafeking 
there seems to be lack of provisions and con- 
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As indicating the belief of the officials that 
the campaign will be a long one, an additi- 
Boer atrocities, especially the use of the tional army corps has been ordered in Eng- 
white flag to check attack of the British and land. In view of the great, loss of life 
then firing upon the British troops. Any in- among the officers orders have been issued 
stances of this kind, however, are alleged by for the officers not to wear distinctive uni- 
the Boer commanders to be purely the work forms. In the battle of Modder River Gen- 
of individuals and directly contrary to in- eral Methuen was slightly wounded, 


siderable inconvenience from the persistent 
bombardment. Complaints are renewed of 
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struction, and they announce that they will While England has been — 


do all they can to prevent it. It appears that Three English waiting for more definite 
a large number of the Dutch farmers in the Speeches news from South Africa, 
northern part of Cape Colony have joined public attention has been directed to three 
the Boer forces, and it is evident that prominent addresses by Mr. Chamberlain, 
throughout the entire colony there would be Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Cham- 
danger of a general revolt should either of berlain took for his text certain atrocious at- 
the British armies suffer a serious defeat. tacks upon Queen Victoria in the French 
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press, and read the French a pretty gharp 
lesson, intimating very clearly that there 
was a decided possibility of an allian¢é be- 
tween England, Germany and the United 
States which would effectively neutralize 
any undue ambitions on the part of the 
Frenchmen as against English interests. 
The speech attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and called forth some pretty sharp criti- 
cisms on every hand. The German press 
deprecated the use of the word alliance in 
regard to the relations between the two 
countries; the French press was very bitter, 
while the French officials definitely repudi- 
ated any responsibility for the absurdities 
of a certain class of newspapers. Lord 
Rosebery thereupon*took up the question and 
distinctly stated that it was absurd to “ go 
into the gutters to fish up the derelict press 
in countries and hold it up to scorn, or as a 
motive of policy;” that the Queen could not 
possibly be injured by such attacks, and that 
it only increased the general unpopularity of 
the British Government. 
than either of these speeches and yet not less 
important was one by Mr. Alfred J. Balfour 
on the South African situation, in which he 
said: 

“Tt is certain that never again will we allow 
to grow in our midst communities of our own 
creation that will be in a position to use the 
liberties granted them to turn their country into 
a place of arms for use against us; never again 
will be seen the spectacle of an English colony 
invaded, English farms raided and the Queen’s 
dominions annexed by these insolent republics.” 


As to just what would be in the future he 
did not attempt to prophesy, but he thought 
that the war proved the country’s determina- 
tion that British power should be paramount 
and that the Boers themselves would event- 
ually realize that it was the beginning of an 
era of prosperity “ unattainable under their 
searcely civilized rule.” 





; If the crown lies heavily on a 
oe kingly head how much more must 

: .it weigh on that of a South 
American dictator. No sooner had President 
Castro successfully ousted President An- 
drade, set himself up at the head of Ven- 
ezuela and been recognized by the United 
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States, than General Hernandez flees to 
the mountains, collects a band which, as he 
marches about, gathers recruits like a snow- 
ball rolling down hill, and finally wins a big 
victory in a battle of sixteen hours against 
Castro, taking possession of the city of Mar- 
acaibo, capital of the province of Julia. 
Whether this means that he will in turn 
oust Castro from Caracas or not subsequent 


- events only can tell. In Chile the Cabinet 


has resigned again, but this is quite natural, 
as the Chilean Cabinet lives on the average 
only about three months. The black plague 
seems to have a firm foothold in Paraguay, 
where it first appeared among the soldiers. 
As the Government lacks medical capacity 
to fight'the pest, it has had to ask the Ar- 
gentine Government even for tents to ac- 
commodate the plague stricken soldiery. In 
the province of Santos, Brazil, the plague has 
further appeared, but so far there have been 
no well authenticated cases of death from 
the disease. All coast trade is interdicted, 
and communication with the interior is cut 
off, except that coffee continues to be ex: 
ported as usual to foreign countries. In 
Panama there are three authentic statements 
of the condition of the revolution; first, that 
the revolution is growing in strength every 
minute; second, that the Government is 
gaining strength every minute; and, third, 
that there is no revolution at all. It is im- 
possible to tell which one of these possibili- 
ties is the true one, but there is the report of 
a battle being fought that lasted two days, 
ending on noon of November 16th, in which 
more than 1,000 rebels were killed and in 
which 10,000 men were engaged on both 
sides. The State of Panama in Colombia 
has asked to be admitted to the United 
States, but of course our Government could 
take no recognition of such a request, as 
Panama is not independent, altho it does 
issue its own stamps, etc. This request of 
Panama is supposed to be brought about to 
prevent the enactment of legislation relative 
to the Nicaragua Canal, and it is believed 
that the Panama Canal Company is at the 
bottom of it. The financial crisis still con- 
tinues in San Domingo, but the new Presi- 
dent Jiminez has appointed a commission to 
make a report on the situation, 
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The Rights of the United States in the 
_ Philippines. 
A REPLY TO SENOR AGONCILLO. 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


Memeer oF THE UniTep States COMMISSION TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. e 


N the beginning of the article prepared by 
Sefior F. Agoncillo, and published in the 
last issue of THE INDEPENDENT, he as- 

serts that he did not send any telegram to 
Aguinaldo advising an attack on our troops. 
The writer is not able to prove that Sefior 
Agoncillo did send such advice. Neverthe- 
less, there were strong considerations to 
show that such telegrams were sent by some 
one from Washington; it is currently be- 
lieved in the Philippines that they were. It 
is the only explanation of this ill-advised 
movement that Aguinaldo’s friends suggest. 

General Otis, who for some time inclined 
to the opinion that the attack of February 
4th on our lines was unpremeditated, cabled 
February 12th to the War Department as 
follows: 

“Reported that insurgent representative at 
Washington telegraphed Aguinaldo to drive out 
Americans before arrival of reintorcements. 
The dispatch was received at Hongkong and 
nailed to Malolos, which decided an attack to be 
made about the 7th instant. The eagerness of 
the insurgent troops to engage > =~"""*") 7 
battle.” = 


Sefior Agoncillo and some vs us dileagues 
suddenly left Washington the evening of 
the 8d of February last, going straight to 
Canada. No explanation has been made of 
this precipitate flight, but the generally re- 
ceived opinion was that they had been in- 
sttumental in bringing on a fight, and so 
feared arrest by our Government. Whether 
Sefior Agoncillo was guilty of the crime of 
advising the perpetration of murder is not 
very important. In law there is such a per- 
son as an accessory after the fact, and the 
man who defends Aguinaldo’s attack comes 
perilously near this position. While Sefior 
Agoncillo’s personal conduct will only be im- 
portant when he confronts a court of justice, 


‘ 


his statements, being widely read, are still 
worthy of being answered. He claims that 
we made the first attack at Manila, and 
thereby inaugurated a war. Consider for a 
moment our position. 

General Otis was in Manila, bound by posi- 
tive orders not to commence an attack on the 
Filipino troops in front of him. ‘The legal 
title to the islands was in the air, and could 
not be determined until the Treaty of Paris 
was either ratified or rejected. If-it were re- 
jected Spain would keep the islands; if it 
were ratified the islands belonged to us. 
Aguinaldo had seized the opportunity of an 
interregnum when he thought that our hands 
were tied by the Protocol, and had organized 
a government. He had set up his rule over 
the Tagalogs’ provinces, but he had little 
power in the Visayan Islands, none in 
Negros, nor the Sulu Islands. He had a 
Congress, whose members he largely ap- 
pointed himself, and he had an army. For 
some time in the politics of the Philippines 
there existed a conservative party. This 
party did not look to independence, but fa- 
vored a protectorate. 

Aguinaldo and his chief men would not 
listen to any demands for a protectorate, 
consequently numbers of the most important 
men in the Philippines withdrew from his 
support. The situation almost exactly re- 
peated the condition in Formosa in 1895. 
China ceded Formosa to Japan, Formosa 
repudiated the cession, and her people de- 
clared themselves an independent republic, 
and provided the machinery of a govern- 
ment, including a president. This was the 
shortest lived republic that history makes 
mention of. It lasted only a week or two. 

A lot of gentlemen, including Li Hung 
Chang and Colonel John W. Foster, went: to 
the coast of Formosa. As the Japanese had 
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no troops there they could not land, so Li 
read a paper transferring Formosa to Japan. 
In a short time the Japanese troops arrived. 
A reasonable amount of peace now prevails 
in the island. ? 

This would have been the course of events 
in the Philippines had not Aguinaldo organ- 
ized an army. This army was greatly 
strengthened during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. The 
“new Malolos Government, which was organ- 
ized in December by the adoption of a con- 
stitution, took over the troops who had 
fought the Spaniards. 

It was perfectly well understood that 
Aguinaldo was holding his forces around 
Manila to fight the Americans if the Paris 
Treaty were ratified by the Senate. No man 
who was in Manila after our troops arrived 
there, or who has been there since and has 
talked with the people who were there dur- 
ing this trying time, has any doubt as to 
what Aguinaldo’s intentions were. He had 
thrown the doctrine of a protectorate to the 
winds, and publicly and privately he de- 
clared for independence. But not until Jan- 
uary 5th, 1899, did he claim that independ- 
ence had been. promised him. For the first 
time, January 5th, 1899, Aguinaldo said that 
verbal promises of independence had been 
made to him. This was what he said: 





“In conclusion I protest against such an un- 
expected act which treats of American sover- 
eignty in these islands in the face of all the 
evidence which I have in my possession referring 
to my relations with the American authorities 
which are unequivocal testimony. But the 
United States did not take me out of Hongkong 
to make war against Spain for their own bene- 
fit: but for the benefit of our liberty and inde- 
pendence. To which end said authorities ver- 
bally promised me their active support and effica- 
cious co-operation.” 


This was four weeks before the attack of 
February 5th, 1899. 

My colleague, Mr. D. C. Worcester, strong- 
ly brought out in his Chicago speech that 
this was the first time that Aguinaldo ever 
claimed that he had received promises of in- 
dependence. It may well be asked why, if 
such promises had been made, they should 
not have been made public in some of the 
many earlier proclamations issued by 
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Aguinaldo. If Admiral Dewey and Vonsuls 
Pratt and Wildman are to be believed, no 
promises were ever made to Aguinaldo. 

At least one credible witness, who was 
at one time a member of Aguinaldo’s Cabi- 
net, testified before the Commission that 
Aguinaldo said to him that no promise of 
independence was ever made to him. After 
the explicit statement made by Admiral 
Dewey, and published in the Preliminary 
Statement of the Commission, the question 
of promising independence must be consid- 
ered closed. 

Sefior Agoncillo claims that Aguinaldo oc- 
cupied nearly the whole of the Philippine 
Islands. This statement is not and never 
was true. 

August 30th, 1898, General F. B. Green re- 
ported to the Secretary of War the following 
account of the existing state of affairs: 

“Tt is a fact that the Visayas have taken no 
active part in the present insurrection, nor in 
that of 1896; that the Spanish Government is 
still in full contro] at Cebu and [loilo, and in 
the Visayan Islands, and that Aguinaldo as yet 
has made no effort to take them. The Visayas 
number only two millions, or about as many as 
the population of all the Tagalog provinces, 
which Aguinaldo claims to have captured. 
There is no evidence to show that they will sup- 
port his pretensions, and many reasons to believe 
that on account of racial prejudices and jealous- 
ies and other causes they will oppose him.” 

In Aguinaldo’s proclamation, issued Au- 
gust 6th, he said: “The said revolution now 
rules in the provinces of Cavite, Batangas, 
Mindoro, Tayabas, Laguna, Morong, Bula- 
can, Batang, Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Tar- 
lac, Pangasenan, Union, Infanta and Zam- 
balez, and it holds besieged the capital, 
Manila.” 

Some singular claims are put forward by 
Sefior Agoncillo as to the territory under 
“ Philippine domination,” by which it is as- 
sumed that he means under the domination 
of the so-called government which he 
claimed to represent. 

He puts this area, at 187,848 square miles. 
As the total area of the Philippines is only 
114,000 square miles, it would appear that 
his statement must be somewhat inaccurate, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
Malolos Government never controlled Min- 
danao (37,500 square miles), Palawan, 5,630 
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square miles; Negros, 3,090 square miles; the 
Sulu archipelago, 775 square miles; the Cala- 
mianes Islands, 339 square miles. Subtract- 
ing these areas from the total there remains 
put 66,666 square miles, against 184,848 
square miles claimed by Agoncillo. 

Even yet the last word has not been said. 
In Samar and Leyte, 8,487 square miles, in- 
surgent control was exercised only by 
marauding bands of Tagalogs under General 
Lucban, who plundered their inhabitants, 
while in the remaining islands in the Visayan 
group it was more or less of a fiction. In 
Luzon itself, as well as in Mindoro, there are 
very extensive areas which have never been 
controlled either by the Tagalogs or the 
Spaniards, and even in those provinces of 
the former island which are populated by 
civilized natives the Ilocanos and the Bicols 
cordially hated the Tagalogs. 

Finally it should not be forgotten how 
Spanish control in the Visayan Islands was 
brought to an end. When late in August 
the insurgents began to send expeditions 
against the Spanish garrisons there the 
Spanish Government applied through the 
French Minister for permission to reinforce 
them. This request was not granted. Even 
so the main garrisons held out until after 
the demand for the cession of the Philippines 
had been made and acceded to at Paris. 
During the first week in December General 
Rios was ordered to abandon the Visayan 
Islands and withdraw to Mindanao with his 
forces preparatory to returning to Spain. It 
is thus seen that the Spaniards were driven 
out of, the Visayan Islands by the Ameri- 
cans, not by the Tagalogs. In view of these 
facts, Sefior Agoncillo’s claim becomes 
ridiculous. 

For the success that Aguinaldo met with 
in Luzon he was indebted to the presence of 
our fleet and the moral effect of our victo- 
ties over the Spaniards more than to the 
prowess of his own troops. The Spaniards 
were paralyzed by the battle of May 1st, and 
utterly discouraged by the protocol of Au- 
gust 12th. They did not know whether they 
could hold the islands even if they defeated 
the Tagalogs, and they had no spirit left. 

It is, perhaps, necessary here to go over 
again the story as to which side began the 
actual fight, but I will do it briefly. 
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As far as it was possible under our mili- 
tary occupation, Manila was organized for 
an insurrection. General Otis has often said 
that there were ten thousand bolo men in 
the town. There was a regular organization 
by wards. There were secret societies at 
work. The arrangements were made for an 
uprising within the city when the attack 
commenced without. It was common talk 
in Manila that there would soon be an at- 
tack. A young lady was asked by one of 
our Commission why she went to Caloocan 
February 3d, by which trip she had been ex- 
posed to some danger, and she could not re- 
turn to Manila February 4th, because the 
locomotive was seized by the insurgents; 
and she answered that she had friends in the 
army who had promised to let her know 
when the attack was to be made, and she did 
not expect it so soon. It should be remem- 
bered also that before February 4th the in- 
surgents took some of our men prisoners. 

In order to show how anxious General Otis 
was to prevent fighting, and to come to an 
understanding, I quote the following from 
a communication which he addressed to 
Aguinaldo January 9th, 1899: 

“ Permit me now briefly, General, to speak of 
the serious misunderstanding which exists be- 
tween the Philippine people and the representa- 
tive of the United States Government, and 
which I hope that our Commissioners by thor- 
ough discussion may be able todissipate. . . . 
I am under the strictest orders of the President 
of the United States to avoid a conflict in every 
way possible. . . . The hand of Spain was 
forced, and she has acknowledged before the 
world that all her claimed rights in this coun- 
try have departed by due process of law. 

“This treaty acknowledgment, with the con- 
ditions which accompany it} awaits ratification 
by the Senate of the United States, and the ac- 
tion of its Congress must also be secured before 
the Executive of that Government can proclaim 
a definite policy. That policy must conform to 
the will of the people of the United States, ex- 
pressed through its Representatives in Congress. 
For that action the Philippine people should 
wait, at least, before severing the existing 
friendly relations. 

“T am governed by the desire to further the 
interests of the Philippine people, and shall 
continue to labor with that end in view. There 
shall be no conflict of forces, if I am able to 
avoid it, and still I shall endeavor to maintain 
a position to meet all emergencies,” 
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General Otis named three able officers as a 
Commission, specifying that they were 
“to meet a committee appointed by Aguinaldo 
to confer with regard to the situation of affairs, 
and to arrive at a mutual understanding of the 
intent, purposes, aims and desires of the Philip- 
pine people and the people of the United States.” 

Every effort was made by our Commission- 
ers to arrive at a settlement of the matter in- 
volved, but they all proved fruitless. 

Before the Commission adjourned a com- 
munication from General Otis was handed to 
the Philippine Commissioners, closing with 
the words, ‘‘ I am obliged to hold Manila and 
its defenses, but no hostile act will be in- 
augurated by the United States troops.” 

The story of the actual conflict has been 
told in the preliminary statement of the 
Commission. It need not be repeated here. 
The firing of one shot by a sentinel was 
made the excuse for the inauguration of a 
general engagement. It furnished no such 
excuse. Difficulties had frequently occurred 
on the lines, and one shot fired by a sentinel 
could not properly be construed as the in- 
itiation of a general attack. No man can 
doubt that the attack was prearranged by 
Aguinaldo. If that be true, then the Amer- 
icans occupied a vantage ground of self- 
protection—there was no escape from death, 
except to fight. 

Our anti-Imperialist friends must not neg- 
lect the consideration of all the facts and all 
the law. That we held Manila by a legal and 
valid title, temporarily at least, cannot be 
disputed. 

The third article of the protocol of agree- 
ment between the United States and Spain, 
signed at Washington, August 12th, 1898, 
reads as follows: 


“The United States will occupy and hold the 
City, Bay and Harbor of Manila, pending the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall de- 
termine the control, disposition and government 
of the-Philippines.” 

By what right known to the law of nations 
did Aguinaldo surround Manila and be- 
leaguer our forces which held it ? The pres- 
ence of his troops was a menace, and was 
calculated and intended to create armed 
strife. There is no other conceivable reason 
why Aguinaldo should have extended a cor- 

don of armed men five or more miles, stretch- 
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ing from sea to sea, around Manila. If he 
had had any knowledge of diplomatic or in- 
ternational affairs he would have known 
that we were bound by a supreme interna- 
tional agreement to hold the city, bay and 
harbor of Manila until all the questions in- 
volved were settled by a ratification of a 
permanent treaty of peace. 

Will the anti-Imperialists please tell us in 
plain language what General Otis ought to 
have done when this violent attack was be- 
gun? Can It be possible that there breathes 
any American so devoid of honor as to hold 
that Otis should have permitted Aguinaldo 
to take possession of the city? If he had 


. done so, he would, in all human probability, 


have been tried and executed for cowardice 
and treason. Grant, then, that he was com- 
pelled to fight, all subsequent. operations of 
war necessarily and naturally would follow. 
We had the right to pursue the enemy, who 
still confronted us, until we overcame him. 
It is not possible to conceive that the Ex- 
ecutive could have decided upon any other 
course of conduct except to carry on mili- 
tary operations until the insurgents submit- 
ted to the lawful rule of the United States. 

Sefior Agoncillo claims that his govern- 
ment gave way to the demands of General 
Otis, and yielded up to him all the posts that 
the Filipinos had acquired around Manila. 
This is not true. The insurgents held the 
water works until they were driven out by 
our troops. General Merritt, not General 
Otis, captured Manila, but the city was ours 
any day that we chose to take it. It lay 
under Dewey’s guns, and would have been 
ours if any threat of bombardment had been 
made. The Filipinos had very little to do 
with taking Manila. It is said the most they 
did was to fire on our own men, and to pro- 
voke a fire from the Spaniards, on whom 
they fired after the white flag was raised, 
which killed some of our men. 

Sefior Agoncillo complains that the Presi- 
dent refused to receive him in his official ca- 
pacity as Ambassador from Aguinaldo. 
There is no known rule under which he 
could have been received. He represented @ 
country which was ceded to us by Spait, 
while Spain still had and claimed title to the 
islands. The treaty of cession had beet 
signed and ratification only remained to make 
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the cession complete. The President could 
not receive an envoy who came demanding 
recognition for an insurrectionary govern- 
ment which claimed to rule a country that 
belonged to us. If the President had re- 
ceived this envoy another link in the anti- 
Imperialist cause would have been forged. 
The recognition of the envoy would have 
been held to have been recognition of the in- 
surgent government. 

The fourth point made by Sefior Agon- 
cillo is that some encouragement of Filipino 
aspirations for independence was given in 
the Senate. Perhaps there was. I do not 
know. The arguments chiefly were devoted 
to the ratification or rejection of the treaty. 
It is difficult to see how the Filipinos would 
have been benefited by its rejection. They 
would simply. have passed back to Spain, 
who would have conquered them again in 
short order. They had no ships, no well 
trained troops, and if once we had sailed 
away the soldiers released in Cuba would 
have poured into the islands. No sane man 
believes for a moment that they could have 
stood up against the Spaniards. Many con- 
siderations would have favored Spain, such 
as religious inclinations, language and old 
ties of friendship. It was perhaps a blessing 
in disguise, but it was a blessing, that we 
took the Philippines, and their people will 
not be long in finding it out. 

Sefior Agoncillo argues his case as if we 
found the Filipinos in possession of their 
country, and took from Spain a title which 
she did not have. 

We are arraigned for striking down an ex- 
isting nationality and putting by violence 
another in its place. 

Now from the first day of May, 1898, the 
Philippines were practically ours. -When 
Dewey went there there was, as he says, 
“No insurrection to speak of.’ It was our 
flag and our prestige which enabled Aguin- 
aldo to oceupy Luzon, which is practically 
all the territory he did occupy, as I have 
shown elsewhere in this article. He never 
Would have put foot on Luzon again if we 
had not gone thither. His going and his sub- 
quent. acts raised no estoppel against us. 
We did not wage war for the benefit of the 
Filipinos. We did not announce that we 
Were going to fight to make them free. The 
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islands came to us as the result of circum- 
stances which pointed to that inevitable re- 
sult. 

They would have come to us just the same 
if Aguinaldo had remained at Singapore. 
When Aguinaldo landed at Cavite no one 
could foresee how long the war would last. 
If it had lasted any considerable time the 
diversion created by him against the Span- 
jards would have undoubtedly benefited us. 
As Col. Ingersoll used to say, “ Let us be 
honest.” In homelier phrase, “ Let us give 
the devil his due.” After the protocol was 
made there was nothing left for Aguinaldo 
to do except to remain quiet, and especially 
not to fight us, but to look to public senti- 
ment in the United States to gain the recog- 
nition of his independence. Who can tell, 
he might have won? He staked his fortunes 
on military success. He has lost, and he 
must at least relegate to a distant day the 
fruition of visionary dreams. 

Sefior Agoncillo inquires, speaking of the 
President: ‘‘ Why did he and his official rep- 
resentatives in the Philippines allow our 
army to struggle from day to day against the 
Spaniards, and to shed streams of blood for 
the sake of their independence which they 
were not to obtain ?” 

We allowed nothing. We did not control 
Aguinaldo. We could not do so, except by 
waging war against him. Until August 13th, 
after the Protocol was signed, we had no 
earthly object in preventing Aguinaldo from 
defeating and killing our enemies. Certain- 
ly after the Protocol was in force we did 
not encourage Aguinaldo. We excluded his 
troops from Manila, which was ours, tem- 
porarily at least, if ever we owned a foot of 
land on earth. We made them go back into 
the country. We prevented their looting Ma- 
nila. Then we waited until our inchoate title 
should mature, or should fall to the ground. 
During all the time from August 13th, 1898, 
to February 4th, 1899, no Cnristian soldier 
could have treated a truculent and insolent 
enemy more kindly than we treated Aguin- 
aldo’s troops in front of Manila. Our kind- 
ness availed us nothing. Soft answers did 
not turn away wrath. The storm came and 
we met it like men. 

Let the anti-Imperialists tell us of a single 
thing that we ought to have done that we 
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did not do to prevent bloodshed. It is said 
that we should have tried conciliation. I have 
shown that down to the last moment General 
Otis endeavored to conciliate Aguinaldo. 
Conciliation was forced to the verge of pusil- 
lanimity. ‘ 

The whole time that the Commission was 
in Manila it worked and labored to secure a 
settlement of the pending strife. It offered 
personal freedom, a republican government, 
an honest administration, reform of abuses, 
etc., etc. It was prepared to recommend the 
bestowal of all the rights and privileges that 
men dream of, except one. It could not bar- 
ter away the territory of the United States. 
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It drew the line on independence. This was 
the reiterated demand that was made on us 
whenever we met a commission sent by 
Aguinaldo. The writer is well aware that 
Americans are greatly divided on this ques- 
tion, but this is not the time to argue it. We 
cannot argue while our soldiers are being 
killed, and the enemy is cutting the ears from 
their bodies. Aguinaldo must lay down his 
arms. He must submit to our rule. Then we 
will argue the question whether justice and 
our obligations to the Filipinos and to the 
outside ,world and to ourselves will permit 
us to grant independence to the Philippines, 


WasuincTon, D, C. 


Three Parables. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY NaTHAN Haske. Dote, 


PARABLE THE THIRD. 


RAVELERS were making a journey. 
T And they happened to lose their way, 
so that they found themselves pro- 
ceeding, not on a smooth road, but across a 
bog, among clumps of bushes, briers and 
fallen trees, which blocked their progress, 
and even to move grew more and more diffi- 
cult. 

Then the travelers divided into two par- 
ties; one decided not to stop, but to keep go- 
ing in the direction that they had been go- 
ing, assuring themselves and the others that 
they had not wandered from the right road, 
and were sure to reach their journey’s end. 

The other party decided that, as the direc- 
tion in which they were now going was evi- 
dently not the right one—otherwise they 
would long ago have reached the journey’s 
end—it was necessary to find the road, and 
in order to find it, it was requisite that with- 
out delay they should move as rapidly as 
possible in all. directions. All the travelers 
were divided between these two opinions: 
some decided to keep going straight ahead, 
the others decided to make trials in all direc- 
tions; but there was one man who, without 


sharing either opinion, declared that before 
continuing in the direction in which they 
had been going, or beginning to move rapidly 
in all directions, hoping that by this means 
they might find the right way, it was neces- 
sary first of all to pause and deliberate on 
their situation, and then after due delibera- 
tion to decide on one thing or the other. 

But the travelers were so excited by the 
disturbance, were so alarmed at their situa, 
tion, they were so desirous of flattering 
themselves with the hope that they had not 
lost their way, but had only temporarily 
wandered from the road, and would soon 
find it again, and, above all, they had such 4 
desire to forget their terror by moving about, 
that this opinion was met with universal in- 
dignation, with reproaches, and with the 
ridicule of those of both parties. 

“It is the advice of weakness, cowardice, 
sloth,” they said. 

“It is a fine way to reach the end of our 
journey, sitting down and not moving from 
the place !” cried others. 

“For this are we men, and for this is 
strength given us, to struggle and labor, co 
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quering obstacles, and not pusillanimously 
giving in to them;” exclaimed still others. 

And in spite of what was said by the man 
that differed from the rest, “ how if we pro- 
ceeded in a wrong direction without chang- 
ing it, we should never attain our goal but 
go farther from it, and how we should never 
attain it either if we kept flying from one di- 
rection to another, and how the only means 
of attaining our goal was by taking observa- 
tion from the sun or the stars and thus find- 
ing what direction we must take to reach it, 
and having chosen it to stick to it—and how 
to do this it was necessary first of all to halt, 
and to halt not for the purpose of stopping, 
but to find the right way and then unfalter- 
ingly to go in it, and how for either case it 
was necessary to stop and consider ”’—in 
spite of all this argument, they refused to 
heed him. 

And the first division of the travelers went 
off in the direction in which they had been 
going, and the second division kept changing 
their course; but neither division succeeded 
in attaining their journey’s end, but up to 
the present time, moreover, they have not 
yet escaped from the bushes and the briers, 
but are still lost. 

Exactly the same thing happened to me 
when I attempted to express my doubts as 
to whether the road which we have taken 
through the dark forest of the labor question 
aud through the all-swallowing bog of the 
endless armament of the nations is exactly 
the right route by which we ought to go, 
that it is very possible that we have lost our 
way, and that, therefore, it might be well for 
us for a time to stop moving in that direc- 
tion, which is evidently wrong, and first of 
all to consider, by means of the universal 
and eternal laws of truth revealed to us, 
what the direction is by which we intend 
to go. 

No one replied to this, not a person said, 
“We are not mistaken in our direction and 
We are not gone astray; we are sure of this 
for this reason and for that.” 

Not a person said, “ Possibly we are mis- 
taken, but we have an infallible means of 
‘orrecting our error without ceasing to 
Move,” 


No one said either the one thing or the 
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other. But all were indignant, took offense, 
and hastened to quench my solitary voice 
with a simultaneous outburst. 

“We are so indolent and backward ! 





And 


. this is the advice of indolence, sluggishness, 


inefficiency !” 

Some even went so far as to add:— 

“It’s all nonsense! Don’t listen to him. 
Follow us.” 

And they shouted like those that reckon 
that salvation is to be found in unchangedly 
traveling a once selected road, whatever it 
may have been; like those also that expect to 
find salvation in flying about in all direc- 
tions. 

“Why wait ? Why consider? Push for- 
ward! Everything will come out of itself!” 

Men have lost their way and are suffering 
in consequence. It would seem that the first 
main application of energy which should be 
put forth ought to be directed, not to the 
confirmation. of the movement that has se- 
duced us into the false position where we 
are, but to the cessation of it. It would 
seem clear that as soon as we stopped we 
might, in a measure, comprehend our situa- 
tion, and discover the direction in which we 
ought to go in order to attain true happiness, 
not for one man, not for one class of men, 
but that general good of humanity toward 
which all men are striving and every human 
heart by itself. But how is it ? Men invent 
everything possible, but do not hit upon the 
one thing that might prove their salvation, or 
if it did not do that, might at least amelior- 
ate their condition; I mean, that they should 
pause for a moment and not go on increas- 
ing their misfortunes by their fallacious ac- 
tivity. Men are conscious of the wretched- 


ness of their condition, and are doing all they 


can to avoid it, but the one thing that would 
assuredly ameliorate it they are unwilling 
to do, and the advice given them to do it 
more than anything else rouses their indig- 
nation. 

If there were any possibility of doubting 
the fact that we have gone astray then this 
treatment of the advice to “ think it over” 
proves more distinctly than anything else 
how hopelessly astray we have gone and 
how great is our despair ! 


Yasnata Pouiana, Russia 
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The Scientific Study of Holy Scripture. 
II. 
By Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 


Prorgessor oF BisticaL THEOLOGY IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE opposition to Biblical Science in 
our day is due in great measure to 
its results. Its methods and processes 

are held up to public reprobation because 
these methods and processes lead inevitably 
to results which are contrary to the tradi- 
tional theories and _ practices. Biblical 
scholars are charged with heresy, rational- 
ism and infidelity because of these results. 
There are worse sins than Heresy, Rational- 
ism and Infidelity. It is far worse for a man 
intellectually and morally to shut his eyes to 
the truth, for fear of being a heretic; or to 
avoid searching-for the truth because of the 
perils of Rationalism; or to distrust the 
truth lest he should become an infidel. But 
in fact all these charges against modern Bib- 
lical Science are false charges. They are ap- 
peals to popular prejudice, and they build 
upon the confusion in most minds between 
common traditional opinion, or popular or- 
thodoxy, and the official doctrines of the 
Church, the real orthodoxy. 

It is not difficult to disturb simple minded 
people and destroy their confidence in the 
common English Version of the Bible by ex- 
aggerating the incorrectness of the transla- 
tions. A fear of this result delayed for a 
long time the making of the Revised Version, 
and also so restrained the men who made the 
Revision that they failed to satisfy either 
Biblical Scholars or the people, being not 
sufficiently accurate for the one, and too 
pedantic for the other. The same anxiety 
long stayed the hands of Greek scholars from 
making use of the wonderful discoveries of 
modern times for a more correct Greek text 
of the New Testament. It spake in the 
-words of the American branch of the Old 
Testament Revisers when they refused to use 
the Ancient Versions of the Old Testament. 
It is a plausible argument against Textual 
Criticism that it unsettles faith in the Bible. 
But it is an aitogether invalid argument. It 
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unsettles faith in the infallibility of modern 
texts; but it traces these texts back through 
a long line of ancestry to the original texts, 
and so settles the faith as to the substantial 
accuracy of our Holy Scriptures. The result 
is an intelligent, discriminating confidence in 
the text, in place of a blind faith in texts or 
versions whose historic origin and ancestry 
are unknown. A man may have a sort of 
blind faith in the purity and nobility of his 
ancestry without investigation, but an in- 
vestigation which enables him to trace his 
ancestry back generation after generation in 
sure succession gives him a much more as- 
sured position, even if some of the names 
handed down by oral tradition in the family 
may be found to be erroneous. 

The work of the Higher Criticism is op- 
posed because of its results in detaching Bib- 
lical Writings from certain well known per- 
sons like Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, St. 
Paul, and St. John. The difficulty is that 
some modern dogmatic divines have taught 
that the inspiration and divine authority of 
the books of Holy Scripture depend upon 
their attachment to these names. The sep- 
aration of the books from these names 
therefore destroys, according to this theory, 
their inspiration and authority. If this the 
ory were a Church doctrine set forth in any 
of the official documents of the Church it 
might be said that the Higher Criticism 
which reached results contrary to this the 
ory was heretical and dangerous to the faith 
in Holy Scripture. But in fact no such the 
ory is known to the official documents of 
any of the Churches; on the other hand, 
those theologians who have set up this the 
ory are themselves heretical, because they 
have departed from the official faith of the 
Church and have introduced a new dogma 
which has imperiled the faith in Holy 
Scripture wherever it has been received and 
used against the results of Modern Criticism. 
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The inspiration and divine authority of Holy 
Scripture are not at all dependent upon the 
human authors, known or unknown; but 
upon the external testimony of the Church as 
to their Canonicity and the internal evidence 
of their holy character, and the witness of 
the Divine Spirit in them and through them. 
The questions, who wrote the Book of Acts, 
what sources the author used, who were the 
authors of the book and the sources, and how 
the book was composed, and with what liter- 
ary purpose—all these are questions of fact 
to be determined by the same principles and 
methods of criticism that we must use in the 
study of a disputed play of Shakespeare, or 
of the origin and structure of the Apostles’ 
Creed; or of the hymns traditionally ascribed 
to St. Ambrose. If, as seems to me most 
probable, the Book of Acts was written by 
St. Luke, and he used two great sources, a 
Jerusalem source for the early part of his 
natrative, and the “‘ We Source ” for the sec- 
ond part, the inspiration and authority of the 
book are not impaired by my abandonment of 
the theory that the whole work was written 
by St. Luke without the use of sources. This 
use of sources certainly increases the his- 
torical value of the book, as the sources come 


‘ from earlier eye witnesses of the events; and 


this shows that the book was not composed 
from second or third hand traditional ma- 
terial. If, however, the views of other schol- 
ars should prevail and it could be shown 
that St. Luke was the author of the “ We 
Sources,” and so gave his name to the book, 
as the author of the Logia of St. Matthew 
gave his name to our Book of Matthew, and 
the Book of Acts, like the Gospel of Matthew, 
should be proven to be anonymous, the book 
would be the same book that it has always 
been, aud retain the same place and impor- 
tance in the Canon. The Higher Criticism 
has destroyed a dogmatic theory and dis- 
credited a set of theologians, and that is the 
sum total of the damage it has done in this 
tegard. 

The work of the Higher Criticism is op- 
Posed by men who have been accustomed to 
think that Holy Scripture must be essential- 
ly didactic in form and altogether serious in 
inethod. They resent the suggestion that 
there is anything like poetry or fiction in the 
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Bible, except to the limited extent they have 
been accustomed to find it. The study of 
Biblical poetry has had to contend against 
this prejudice from the time of Bishop Lowth 
to the present. The liturgical Churches have 
ever used the canticles in the early chapters 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, and have chanted the 
Psalms in public worship, with the general 
recognition that they were poetic. Why then 
should any objection be made, if any other 
parts of Scripture should be found to be poet- 
ic also ? With the progress of Biblical crit- 
icism a large part of the prophets of the Old 
Testament were found to be poetical, almost 
the entire literature of Biblical Wisdom; 
then a large number of poems and poetic 
extracts were found in the historical books; 
and, lastly, it was seen that Jesus himself 
used the poetic forms of Hebrew Wisdom. 
And so a very large portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture is poetry, poetic in form, and poetic in 
content. The beauty and grace of Holy 
Scripture thus becomes more apparent. 
There can be little doubt that the dogmatic 
value of these poetic passages has been dimin- 
ished because we have to distinguish in po- 
etry between the substance of the thought 
and the poetic dress. We cannot make dogma 
out of the poet’s decorations. So also the his- 
toric value of many passages has been im- 
paired; we cannot take a poet’s imagery as 
historic fact, we must find the history under- 
lying his imagery. But there is compensa- 
tion in that these poetic passages have ob- 
tained greater practical value because of 
their heauty, richness and power. It is sim- 
ply a question of fact whether a passage is 
poetry or prose. Such a question cannot be 
settled by theory, or by the interests of any 
cause or any party, but solely and alone by 
Higher Criticism. The opinion that I have, 
formed from a careful study of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis is that it is poetry in concep- 
tion and in form. On this passage depends 
in great measure the doctrine of Creation. 

Here has been the great battle ground be- 
tween the theologians and modern science. 
If it is prose, then all the statements have to 
be interpreted as prose statements; if it is 
poetry, then the poetic imagination has to be 
taken into account. If it is prose, the order 
of creation is important, the number of days 
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have to be considered. If, however, it is 
poetry, the order of creation and the num- 
ber of days may be regarded as belonging to 
the poetic embellishment, and the doctrine 
limited to that which underlies the poetic 
form—namely, the orderly, temporal creation 
of the heavens and the earth out of pre-ex- 
isting chaos by God. 

It is now evident that there is a conflict be- 
tween the order of Nature, which Science has 
discovered, and the order of creation in this 
story of the creation. If it is a prose narra- 
tive, there is a dogmatic conflict between the 
Bible and Science. If it is a poetic narra- 
tive, the conflict is between the poet’s imag- 
ination and Science, and there is no dogmat- 
ic conflict. Some men will object to the 
opinion that it is a poem, because they wish 
to retain the traditional opinion as to the or- 
der of creation and the days of creation. 
Others will welcome the opinion that it is a 
poem in order to avoid the conflict between 
the Bible and Science. In fact, the opinion 
came on me as a surprise through the detec- 
tion of parallelism, measured lines, poetic 
expressions and other evidences of poetry. 
The dogmatic results were subsequent. 

There is much greater hostility to the opin- 
ion that there is fiction in the Old Testa- 
ment. Some have even objected to fiction in 
the parabies of Jesus, and have insisted that 
Jesus in his parables was describing real 
persons and events. But few hold such opin- 
ions at the present time. When once a man 
has clearly seen the use that Jesus makes of 
his imagination in those beautiful specimens 
of fiction contained in his numerous parables, 
it is difficult for him to make any @ priori 
objection to the use of fiction by the writers 
in the Old Testament. The Books of Judith, 
Tobit, and the stories appended in the Greek 
Version to Daniel and Esther, are recognized 
by most moderns as fiction. It is true that 
they are in the Apocrypha, which are re- 

_ garded by the Roman Catholics as canonical 
but by Protestants as uncanonical. But even 
for Protestants it is not easy to oppose fic- 
tion in the Old Testament, when they see so 
much of it in the Apocrypha. If the Greek 
additions to Daniel and Esther are fiction, 
why may not the original of Daniel and Es- 
ther be fiction also? If Judith and Tobit 
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are fiction, why not Jonah and Ruth ? These 
are purely literary questions to be determined 
by the Higher Criticism. The decision of 
these questions does not in any way impair 
the canonicity of the books, or their divine 
authority. It increases their value for prac- 
tical religious instruction, if they are found 
to be fiction; but it impairs their value for 
dogmatic and historical purposes. But for 
historic purposes their value has always been 
impaired, and in many respects destroyed, by 
Historical Criticism. And for dogmatic pur- 
poses, precious doctrine still lies enshrined in 
the frame of the author’s imagination, and 
we simply have to distinguish between the 
doctrine and its setting. In fact, the Book 
of Jonah has lost its value as a record of the 
miracles of God; but it has gained dogmat- 
ically by a new conception of the Love of 
God, transcending in some respects all other 
passages of the Old Testament. 

In fact, the Church in her doctrine has 
been singularly restrained from making doc- 
trinal statements on insufficient Biblical evi- 
dence; and therefore. the change of opinion 
due to the Higher Criticism as to the liter- 
ary character of the sacred writings has not 
impaired the teaching of the Church. It has 
only discredited the unfounded private opin- 
ions of some theologians, and destroyed vul- 
gar errors. 

The Higher Criticism has won its fight, and 
it has little to fear from any opponents in 
the future. The chief struggle of Biblical 
Science at present and in the immediate fu- 
ture-is in the field of Historical Criticism. 
Historical Criticism is now applied to the en- 
tire field of history. It must be applied in 
the same way to Biblical history. Historical 
Criticism has to determine the real facts and 
events of Holy Scripture. It is opposed at 
the outset by those who insist that Holy 
Scripture must’ be absolutely inerrant as to 
all facts and events. Whether Holy Scripture 
is absolutely inerrant is a question of fact, 
not of theory. Historical Criticism will settle 
that question. It cannot be settled by dog- 
matism. 

Thus the story of the census of Quirinius 
as given in Luke 22 is a purely historical 
question. There are strong reasons against 
its historicity which are regarded as con- 
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vincing by many modern scholars. Dr. Plum- 
mer (“ Gospel According to St. Luke,” 1896, 
pp. 48 to 50) is loth to recognize that the 
Evangelist has made an historical error, but 
yet he says: ; 


“We are warranted in maintaining (1) that 
a Roman census in Judea at this time, in accord- 
ance with instructions given by Augustus, is not 
improbable; and (2) that some official connec- 
tion of Quirinius with Syria is not impossible. 
The accuracy of Luke is such that we ought to. 
require very strong evidence before rejecting 
any statement of his as an unquestionable blun- 
der. But it is far better to admit the possibility 
of error than to attempt to evade this by either 
altering the text or giving forced interpretation 
of it.” 


Professor Ramsay, in his recent book, “‘ Was 
Christ Born at Bethlehem ?” has used the 
recently discovered papyrus documents 
showing that periodical: enrolments were 
made in Egypt 76, 90, 104, 118, 182, A. D., as 
a basis on which to argue back to a first en- 
rolilment in 9-8 B. C. He gives probable rea- 
sons for the opinion that this enrolment ex- 
tended over Syria and Palestine as well. And 
then there were plausible reasons for. post- 
poning it in Palestine till 6 B. C. But his 
theory that Quirinius was in command of the 
armies in Syria at this date and associated 
with Saturninus or Varus.in the government 
of the province is mere conjecture, and it is 
not reasonable to suppose that an author 
would substitute the military officer for the 
proper governor of the province in fixing a 
date. Professor Ramsay, in his eagerness to 
pul us in the dilemma of accepting his views, 
or rejecting the historical reliability of St. 
Luke, exposes himself to the censure of Dr. 
Plummer written three years ago: 


“It is monstrous to argue that because Luke 
has possibly made a mistake as to Quirinius 
being governor at this time, therefore the whole 
story about the census and Joseph’s journey to 
Bethlehem is a fiction.” 


It is a favorite resource of the anti-critics 
to try to force to the dilemma involved in the 
Phrase, Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. But 
this phrase applies only to intentional and 
deliberate falsehood, not to errors of igno- 


tance, imperfect knowledge, or inadvertence. 
On the other hand, there is such a thing as 
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having a too perfect witness. All such wit- 
nesses are suspected because it is common 
to humanity to make minor errors in. the 
midst of general truthfulness and reliability. 
No modern critic accuses the Biblical writ- 
ers of intentional or deliberate falsehood, but 
only of making such mistakes in detail as 
historians and writers are accustomed to 
make. The question is whether or not they 
have been restrained by divine superintend- 
ence from such errors. This is a question of 
fact to be determined by Criticism. It can- 
not be determined by @ priori theory; and 
no one is justified in appealing to popular 
prejudice as if the critics were charging in- 
spired men with falsehood. 

There are some pious people who think 
that a scientific study of the Bible is pre- 
sumptuous, and that scholars, who claim 
that they reach sure results by criticism, 
are rash intruders upon the sacred mysteries. 
They think .that scientific study intrudes 
upon the liberty of the. divine Spirit who 
may reveal the truth of God to babes, when 
he hides it from the wise and the mighty. 
These people confound things that are dif- 
ferent. Holy Scripture is a precious means 
of grace for all men—for babes as well as 
men, for the ignorant as well as for the 
learned, for the weak and poor as well as 
for the rich and mighty. God’s Spirit may, 
and often does, open up a passage of Holy 
Scripture to the mind of babes, and give 
them possession of truth and grace unknown 
to wise men. But there is nowhere in Holy 
Scripture any promise that God will give to 
babes anything more than the babes can 
understand and use. The promise is of milk 
for babes «2d meat for wise men. God’s 
Spirit does not feed babes with meat. He 
does not interpret the whole Scripture to 
babes, but only those parts that will give 
them what they need for spiritual nourish- 
ment. Babes are not put in antithesis with 
wise men as such; but teachable, open- 
minded babes with unteachable, hard- 
minded wise men, who think that they know 
it all and have no need of further instruc- 
tion. There is no preference for Christian 
babes over Christian scholars. It is entire- 
ly contrary to the whole spirit and teaching 
of God’s Word that he would veil his truth 
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from the wise men who search for it with all 
their souls and who are as eager for it as for 
hidden treasures. The whole sweep of the 
Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament is 
to encourage God-fearing men to be wise and 
to study in the school of Wisdom and to sub- 
mit themselves to the discipline of Wisdom. 


The Book of Proverbs tells us: 
“ Give to a wise man 
And he will be yet wiser. 
Teach a righteous man 
And he will increase in learning.”—Prov. 9: 9. 


And Jesus tells us: 


“ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given 
And he shall have abundance.”—Matt. 13: 12. 


The babe will be taught of God, and fed upon 
the milk of the Word; but the wise man will 
be fed with the strong meat. The ideal for 
the student of Holy Scripture is not the 
Christian babe but the Christian scholar. 
And it is entirely vain for any one to sup- 
pose that God will disclose the highest truths 
and facts of his Word to any other than to 
Christian scholars, who have studied long 
in the school of sacred wisdom, who have 
given their lives and all their powers to a 
devout study of the sacred mysteries. The 
scholar is not presumptuous who uses all the 
resources of scholarship in order to learn the 
truths and facts of Holy Scripture, but that 
man is presumptuous who thinks he may 
neglect the hard labor of scholarship and yet 
he may have some special guidance of the 
Divine Spirit refused to scholars. Such a 
man tempts God’s Spirit, presumes upon his 
grace,and is as certain to have a fall, and 
probably a serious one, as a babe who should 
try to climb a stair or descend a ladder. 

I do not depreciate the importance of the 
guidance of God’s Spirit in the study of God’s 
Word when I make this assertion. I rather 
magnify it. The Divine Spirit does not deny 
himself to Christian scholars who are search- 
ing for the truth of God. He gives himself 
especially to them—for they have been 
trained by him in the study of the Holy 
Scripture through long experience of his dis- 
-cipline. He had led them into truth in the 
past. He has been long leading them, and 
he will continue to lead them as they grow 
older and more experienced and better dis- 
ciplined in his school until he has accom- 
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plished his mission and has led the scholars 
of the Church into all the truth. 

It is a characteristic of modern Biblical 
scholarship, as practiced by Christian men, 
that they believe in the Holy Ghost, in his 
presence and guidance to-day, as truly as in 
the past, and that they have learned that the 
Holy Ghost did not teach the whole truth of 
God’s Holy Word to the Fathers or the Re- 
formers, or the scholastic divines of Rome or 
Geneva, or Wittenberg, or Dort or Westmin- 
ster. The Biblical scholars of our day are 
much better equipped for the study of Holy 
Scripture than any previous generation of 
scholars, much better furnished with knowl- 


edge of Biblical Hebrew and Biblical Greek, . 


and of the original manuscripts and versions 
of Holy Scripture; they know the principles 
and methods of criticism in all its branches 
and are much more expert in their use than 
any previous generation; they enjoy much 
greater light on its Theology and History— 
they are, in short, as Biblical Scholars as far 
ahead of former generations, as physicians, 
and lawyers, astronomers, geologists, chem- 
ists and biologists, historians and geogra- 
phers, are ahead of those of former genera- 
tions. They share with them in the use of the 
great principles and methods which are char- 
acteristic of this scientific age of the world 
in which we are all living. Those men who 
are trying to restrain Biblical scholarship in 
our day, and hold it back to the traditional 
views of the Bible which have come down 
unverified from unscientific ages, are guilty 
of a sin against the Bible, the Church, and 
Christ our Lord, much more serious than the 
sin of those who have obstructed the ad- 
vances that have been made in all other de- 
partments of human knowledge; as the Bib- 
lical department is much more important 
than the others, as it concerns our salvation 
and eternal welfare. 

But Biblical scholarship cannot be re 
strained—it advances in the midst of the 
sciences, to take its own rightful place in the 
training of mankind for the future welfare of 
our race. No department of scholarship has 
made more rapid: advances than Biblical 
scholarship in the last quarter of our cel- 
tury, and none is more promising for schol- 
arly work and _fruitfulness, as we stand on 


the threshold of a new century. 
New York City. 
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The Passing of the Free Silver Issue 
By James H. Kyle, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM SouTH DakoTa. 


HE further away we get from 1873 the 
better the country is adjusting itself 
to the gold standard and all the con- 

ditions that accompany it, and the harder it 
is to rally men in the fight for Bimetallism. 

That is, at least in part, the explanation 
of the failure of the Free Silver Issue, which 
certainly in the last campaign showed itself 
not half as strong in the West as it was two 
years ago. Even Bryan, in a speech of two 
hours’ duration delivered in South Dakota, 
failed to mention the subject once; and this 
was significant of the general change 
throughout that part of the country that 
was the Free Silver stronghold. In the 
South Dakota campaign last fall the speak- 
ers said nothing about Free Silver, and so it 
was in other States. 

It is quite probable that there will be a 
Free Silver plank in the Democratic plat- 
form next year, and that, having offered up 
this sacrifice to the prejudices of the Free 


Silver men, the party will take no further 
notice of the matter, and it will be allowed 
to lie dead, so far as the campaign is con- 
cerned. 

Practically there is no Democratic party 
in the Middle West. The Reform party, 
consisting of Free Silver Republicans, Popu- 
lists and Democrats, has taken its place. 
These make the Expansion policy and the 
mistakes of the war the points of their at- 
tack on the administration. 

Precisely what issues the Republicans will 
have to meet at the Presidential election 
next fall I do not know. They may be dic- 
tated by intervening circumstances. But of 
one thing I feel very sure, they have a cer- 
tain victory. It is inevitable that the coun- 
try will support this administration. The 
Republican gain in the West this year, as 
compared with two years ago, was at least 
twenty-five per cent. 


ABERDEEN, SoutH Dakota, 


Kentucky and the Nation. 
By William Lindsay, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 


HE election which is still engrossing 
T the attention of Kentucky turned on 
issues that are purely local and so is 

ho criterion of the strength or weakness of 
great national issues in that State. Those 
in control of the State Legislature sought to 
perpetuate their faction in power by means 
of a law which they passed putting the elec- 
tion machinery in the hands of Commission- 
ers whom they appointed. Their opponents 
Seek the repeal of the law, and around this 
Point the battle has raged, forcing Free 
Silver, Expansion and the other national 
issues into the background. ach side 


claims a victory, and it is quite impossible to 
tell what the outcome will be. 

Apart from this ebullition, which is due to 
causes that are purely local, Kentucky is 
prosperous, and views the approach of the 
twentieth century with the complacence of 
a State that has an assured and honored 
place in it. In material interests she has not 
many novelties to present to the world. 
Those things for which she is noted reached 
perfection long since, and any change, ex- 
cept in quantity of production, must be for 
the worse. Her increase of population keeps 
up with the average of the United States, and 
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there is no part of the Union where the orig- 
inal Scotch-Irish stock drawn from Virginia, 
North Carolina and Western Pennsylvania 
can be found so free from admixture with 
foreigners from the Continent of Europe. 
Kentucky, generally, approves of the Ex- 
pansion policy of the administration. She 
contributed all the soldiers she was allowed 
to send, and they did their duty in a manner 
to make their State proud of them. We are 
in favor of retaining the Philippines, of es- 
tablishing order there and controlling till the 
inhabitants are able to govern themselves. 
We favor carrying the flag into all seas 
where we have business, and standing ready 
to see that the free transaction of that busi- 
ness is not interfered with by rivals. This 
is the only policy worthy of our power, our 
genius, our resources and our period. 
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Our national stature, strength and intelli- 
gence dictate our position in the community 
of nations, and from that we cannot with- 
draw without injuring ourselves as China 
has injured herself by her policy of isolation. 
As China would not go to the other nations 
of the world they went to her, and her very 
efforts to live apart have made them seize 
her seaport cities. Such is the result of the 
policy of isolation, exclusion and peace at 
any price. 

We are living in e world of perpetual war- 
fare, and while hoping and striving for 
peace must be ready to see that the Stars’ 
and Stripes are respected wherever they 
float. And to that end every one may rest 
assured Kentucky will contribute her full 
share. 


FRANKEORD, Ky, 


The City of Winds. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


IFTY sail in the harbor, 
When the white-caps swagger free— 
A fishing-smack in the “ Narrows,” 
And a hundred more at sea. 


And the spoil of the East and the South 
Where scented blossoms spill, 

Passing the grinding icebergs 
To our town on the windy hill. 


Wealth of our northern waters, 
From Torbay ’round to White, 

Racing in with the fog-rack 
Between the hills and the “ Light.” 


The walls of the City of Winds 
Are battered, and grim and rent; 
Worried by winds and fires 
And fogs that are never spent. 


The heart of our City of Winds 
Is light ’neath the scars and grime— 
_ UWnhurt by the hurrying flame, 
Or the leisurely hands of time. 


Strange men go by in the streets, 
Bearded from chin to eyes, 

And their ships, asleep in the docks 
Are dreaming of other skies. 


Dreaming of palm-fringed keys 

And the smell of the lands they know 
And the bluster of winter winds 
_ In the Gulf of Mexico. 


Here is a fishing schooner 
Of Fundy and Bank renown, 

With a crew from the tide-torn Avon 
And a skipper from Yarmouth Town. 


The brown hills lean and ponder 
O’er harbor and street and square, 

With never a question or answer 
For the trafficking people there. 


Fifty sail in the harbor, 
Straining to stagger free— 

A mail-boat in the “ Narrows,” 
And a blowing of horns at sea. 


A chiming of bells in the towers— 
The boom of the midday gun, 

And the fog-bank thins and rises 
Beneath the joy of the sun. 


St, Joun’s  NEwFouN DLAND, 





Notes from England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


(¢ 1 AM beginning to be tired of the war,” 

| said a distinguished dramatic author 

to me the other day. 

do nothing but talk of the war at dinner, and 
play Bridge at night.” Bridge, I should say 
is now the fashionable game of cards in Lon- 
don, and is probably the fashionable game 
in New York as well, and may have come 
here from New York for aught I know to the 
contrary. My friend, the dramatic author, 
is not a politician, and does not mix much 
in political society. If he did he would find 
that there is a good deal talked about at po- 
litical dinner-tables which, altho it has to do 
with the war, is not concerned directly with 
the actual military movements. Political 


men here have well nigh made up their 
minds as to the ultimate result of the cam- 
paign in South Africa, but they talk a great 


deal about the effect the war may have on 
the fortunes of the Liberal party. As I have 
already told your readers, the war has for 
the present broken the Liberal party into two 
distinct divisions; one of these parties is 
avowedly in favor of the war, is filled with 
a spirit of the war, proclaims itself in favor 
of what is called the Imperial policy, and 
talks as the followers of Palmerston might 
have talked in the old days. The other di- 
vision of the Liberals was dead against the 
war from the time it was first talked about, 
and can only be brought to abstain from 
preaching a crusade against it now that the 
campaign is actually going on, and must go 
on until the end be reached. But in the 
meantime people here are asking what is to be 
the future of the Liberal party. Is it ever to 
come together again as a party, or are some 
of its leaders—those who profess themselves 
advocates of the Imperial idea—to go over 
and join the Tories, as the Dukeof Devonshire, 
and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and other Lib- 
eral leaders did when Gladstone brought in 
his scheme for Home Rule in Ireland. There 
is, however, a third possibility, and a possi- 
bility which is eagerly talked about in Lon- 
don just at present. Why should there not, 


“In London we 


the admirers of Lord Rosebery ask, be an 
entirely new Liberal party formed with Lord 
Rosebery for its leader? This new party, it 
is suggested, might call itself Liberal Impe- 
rialist, and might make it its task to let 
Englishmen know that Liberals can go in 
for the spread of empire and the conquest 
of new territory just as well as any Tory 
statesman could do. If the idea were to catch 
tire and be successful, then we are told that 
the narrow-minded Liberals, the faint-heart- 
ed Liberals, the Liberals who only care for 
the domestic prosperity of England and her 
colonies, ‘and have no ambition to overrun 
South Africa and China, the Liberals like Sir 
William Harcourt, John Morley, Leonard 
Courtney, James Bryce, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice and other such, may form a little 
peace party all to themselves, as Cobden and 
Bright had to do at a former day, until Glad- 
stone came to lead their cause and to 
triumph over the Palmerstonian jingoism 
of the time. This is what people are talking 
about a great deal in England just at pres- 
ent. I do not venture to say that it will come 
to anything, or whether Lord Rosebery 
would ever care to undertake the task of 
forming a new Imperial Liberal party under 
his own leadership. I am inclined to think 
that in such a case the majority of Liberals, 
at least in the provinces, would hold aloof 
from such a party and would stand by men 
like Harcourt and Morley. I have already 
tried to impress upon your readers my own 
conviction, and the conviction of others much 
better qualified to form a judgment than I 
can pretend to be, that the present condition 
of the Liberal party is owing distinctly and 
directly to a reaction against the noble pol- 
icy of Gladstone. We have these apparently 
meaningless reactions from time to time in 
political as well as other affairs, and this is 
one of them. The great leader died and with 
his death the spell of his wonderful influence 
in the cause of peace, freedom and human 
advancement was broken for the time, and 
the reaction set in, carrying with it the minds 
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of many who still firmly believe themselves 
to be true to Liberal principles. This is the 
crisis that is on us at present, the crisis of 


which the South African war is only one il-- 


lustration. 

Our poets are divided on this war question 
as well as our Liberal politicians. Swin- 
burne, Rudyard. Kipling, and Alfred Austin 
are, as might well be expected, vociferous as 
champions of the war, while George Mere- 
dith, Thomas Hardy and William Watson 
raise their voices in earnest protest. The 
London daily papers are all, I think, except 
the Chronicle, in favor of the war. Punch 
seems to face both ways. It is warlike with 
the pencil, pacific with the pen. In other words, 
its cartoons and sketches are full of the mar- 
tial spirit, its letterpress condemns the war, 
pitches into Mr. Chamberlain every week, 
and more lately has attacked Lord Rosebery. 

Since I last addressed your readers, 
science, literature and good fellowship in 
general have suffered a severe loss by the 
premature death of my friend, Grant Allen. 
Only last year he spent some months at the 
little south coast watering place where I have 
passed so much of my time lately, and I saw 
him almost every day during his stay, and 
we had many long talks together. Grant 
Allen was a most delightful talker. He 
never wanted for a subject. The flowers in 
the field, the colors in the evening sky, the 
outlines of the chalky cliffs, all these afford- 
ed him material for talk—the common ob- 
jects of the seashore appeared no longer com- 
mon when set forth in the light of his scien- 
tific knowledge and his poetic fancy, and he 
could talk about literature and art and poli- 
tics with just as keen an interest and as cap- 
tivating a tongue. He was one of the very 
few men who having begun life and for a 
considerable time carried on life purely as 
an expounder of science, gradually became a 
teller of stories and an inventor of new 
forms of romance. I mean no disparage- 
ment whatever to the literary fame of my 
dead friend when I say that the man himself 
had more charm for me than any of his nov- 
els. Grant Allen was a Canadian by birth, 
and I have no doubt that his writings are as 
well known on the American side of the At- 
lantic as they are on this side. His nephew, 
Grant Richards, is one of the most enterpris- 
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ing and successful of our younger London 
publishers, and Grant Allen’s only son, quite 
a youth still, is engaged in the firm. Grant 
Richards is the publisher of my friend White- 
ing’s novel, “ No. 5 John Street,” which has 
had so magnificent and so well deserved a 
success. 

As I am writing about books I must not 
fail to mention the gratification with which 
some of us here have already hailed the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Norman Hapgood’s “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Man of the People.” I 
am reading it with delight, or to put the fact 
more correctly, I am having it read to me, 
and the delight is equal for the reader and 
the listener. The book is sure to find a wel- 
come throughout all circles in this country 
where books are read. Mr. Hapgood has 
shown a fine artistic judgment as well as a 
thorough political intelligence in the manner 
of treating the story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life. This book, as its author tells us; “is 
not a history of the Civil War,” and “is not 
an argument about emancipation or re- 
construction,” but “ is solely the personal his- 
tory of Abraham Lincoln, as it appears to 
one of his countrymen.” That is exactly the 
book that is wanted in England. We have 
all come to an understanding long ago-on the 
causes and the effects of the American Civil 
War, and on the question of emancipation, 
and those among us who were most bitterly 
opposed to Abraham Lincoln’s cause during 
his lifetime are only too willing now 
to forget that they have ever held such 
views. A complete picture of the man will 
be welcome to those as well as to all others, 
and I believe that Mr. Hapgood has given 
us that picture. 

One who was a true and thorough friend 
of the Northern cause and the American Re- 
public during Abraham Lincoln’s lifetime, 
as well as in later days, has been taken from 
us lately by the death of Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Jacob Bright was, I need hardly say, the 
brother of the great orator and popular tri- 
bune, John Bright. But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that he was John Bright’s 
brother and nothing more. Jacob Bright, 
who was ten years younger than John, al- 
ways formed his own ideas and lived his 
own life. Where his political convictions 
carried him further than John Bright would 
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go-as, for instance, when Gladstone brought 
out his measure for Home Rule in Ireland— 
the younger brother went his own way, deep- 
ly grieved to leave the elder behind him, but 
not willing to disobey the impulse of his own 
mind and heart on that account. John 
Bright fell away from Gladstone on this 
question of Home Rule. Jacob Bright fol- 
lowed Gladstone with steady loyalty. The 
two brothers did not become estranged be- 
cause of this political difference between 
them, but I know that it was a-source of 
profound regret to the younger brother that 


.strength and gentleness. 
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‘John should have turned out of the path 


whereon they had moved together so long 
side by side. Jacob Bright was a man of 
more varied reading, wider travel and sweet- 
er nature than his illustrious elder brother. 
His character was a noble combination of 
I have never 
known a man more unaffectedly devoted to 
every cause and every purpose which he be- 
lieved to be right, more sincerely and unos- 
tentatiously anxious to do his best in public 
and private for the welfare of men and 
women. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Father Matt’s Text. 


By Seumas MacManus, 


Avutuor oF ‘' THROUGH THE TurRF Smoke,” Etc. 


N a jiffy, then, every glass was as empty 
| as Mick Hanratty’s larder; and every 
soul round the table was listening with 
all his powers, for a story from old Martin 
Cunnane was a treat always. 

“Of course,” Martin said, “there’s few of 
ye here were worth much in the days when 
Father Matt flourished and was at the hight 
of his fame. Ye think ye know all about 
him because ye have read some of his lec- 
tures and his sermons, and a hundred or so 
of stories of his wit. But the best stories of 
him never got into print—and, moreover, to 
tread what Father Matt said was one thing, 
and to hear what he said, and see him say it, 
was quite another thing, as wide apart as 
Lent from Lammas Day. 

“In them days the fame of Father Matt 
was blown as far as the March dust; and 
there wasn’t man, woman or babblin’ child 
within the five corners of Ireland that didn’t 
worship the name of him. For real down- 
tight fire and force of eloquence the best of 
him wasn’t before or since. He was a pow- 
erful big man in himself, and the lungs of 
him were exthraordinary—he could fill a 
parish with his voice. He could make his 
audience shake their sides one minute, his 
own eye twinklin’, and the whole face of 
him lit up with the very brilliance of the wit 
that flowed from him like a stream of 


melted silver; an’ the next minute he’d have 
the biggest and the hardest-hearted of them 
cryin’ salt tears! That was Father Matt. 
So it’s small wondher his name was as com- 
mon to every one of us as Sathurday morn- 
in’, an’ that when Father Matt was an- 
nounced to lecture or praich at any given 
place ye’d need to be on the ground the night 
afore if ye expected to get within fields of 
him. 

“ Howsomever, to get along with me story. 
At this time there was a mortal great perse- 
cution of the Jesuits in France, an’ with 
scant ceremony, or without as much as ‘ God 
be with ye!’ they were bein’ bundled, neck 
an’ crop out of the counthry, an’ sent: flyin’ 
helter-skelter over the world like the clean- 
in’s of corn on a March day. Some of them 
flew East, an’ some West; some came to Ire- 
ian’, and some more went elsewhere. But 
most every counthry they went to thried to 
do somethin’ to help them; an’, to be sure, 
Irelan’, that was never behind-hand at 
helpin’ the disthressed, couldn’t be so now. 

“Well, the Dominican Fathers in Cork were 
near about the first in the field. They ‘con- 
sulted together to know what was best to be 
done to raise a little money for the good ob- 
ject; and the result of their consultation was 
that if they could only secure Father Matt 
for a lecture, an’ take the biggest hall in 
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Cork, an’ charge a good round admission fee, 
they’d head the list with the lump they’d 
take in. It was the very brightest and best 
idea they could hit on; an’ they lost small 
time followin’ it up. Father Matt was writ- 
ten to at once, an’ without delay wrote them 


back that witha heart an’ a half he’d come ° 


to give the good cause a push—an’ for them 
to fix the date. : 

“The date—a suitable one for Father Matt 
—was fixed, an’ announced, an’ posted an’ 
placarded over the dead walls of the coun- 
thry, an’ in every newspaper in Irelan’, for 
they saw they had got hold of a good thing, 
and were determined to make the most of it. 
The subject Father Matt chose for his lec- 
ture was the ‘ Persecution of the Jesuits.’ 
An’ from that time till the night of the lec- 
ture there was many a tongue waggin’ over 

_the length and breadth of the counthry 
about Father Matt an’ Father Matt’s lec- 
ture, an’ the exthraordinary big thing it 
was goin’ to be, out-an’-out, an’ many a head 
sadly shaken because it couldn’t be there to 
hear. 

“Well an’ good, tho to many who knew 
they were goin’, an’ were as restless as if 
they were on harrow-pins, the ‘time seemed 
mighty long, lookin’ forward to the lecture, 
still it slipped by, an’ seemed short lookin’ 
back, an’ the day an’ the night of Father 
Matt’s great lecture at last came. The good 
Dominican Fathers they had a disthressful 
time preparin’ all things for it, an’ managin’ 
so that all should be smooth an’ go off with- 
out a hitch. For ten days before it there was 
racin’ an’ runnin’ an’ talkin’ an’ writin’ an’ or- 
dherin’ an’ counthermandin’, an’ not as much 
sleep by all in the monastery put together 
as would satisfy one able-bodied man, for 
they were in such a state of excitement that 
sleepin’ an’ eatin’ was almost both out of the 
question, 

“Them was in the good old coachin’ days; 
an’ Father Matt he had been expected by the 
coach of the night afore. He didn’t come by 
it, however; but there was a scrawl from 
him, saying that urgent business had de- 
layed him, an’ he’d be down by the coach of 
the followin’ evenin’ in good time for the lec- 
ture. This put the Fathers a wee bit about. 

They’d have preferred seein’ him there by 

that coach for surety’s sake. When he'd 
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come by next evenin’s he would only arrive 
at a quarther to seven, an’ the lecture was 
timed to take place half afther seven, so 
he’d be hurried an’ flusthered enough, they 
thought. However, it couldn’t be helped. 
They had to abide by it now, an’ they did 
so as best they could; an’ went on hurryin’ 
up an’ completin’ their arrangements, which 
they had finished to their satisfaction quite 
early on the big evenin’ itself, even the key 
in the big door of the hal! nicely oiled an’ 
workin’ freely, ready to be turned an’ let in 
the rush. They then sat down to dhraw 
their breath, an’ be ready for the night; an’ 
as it dhrew up to coach time they got a very 
nice little warm lunch undher way—some 
chicken an’ a piece of nice stew, an’ two or 
three other dainty thrifles, with the taypot 
hot, ready to draw a nice cup of tay—for 
Father Matt against he’d arrive. 

“In the meantime the doors were thrown 
open, an’ the rush that swept in_ filled, 
packed -an’ panged the hall from floor to 
ceilin’ in nearly as short time as I take to 
tell it. As the Fathers had confidently fore- 
seen, it was to be a thremendious success, 
the like of which was unknown in Cork be- 
fore. There was many an’ many a man a1’ 
woman there who had come a hundhred 
miles an’ more to see an’ hear the great an’ 
renowned Father Matt; an’ there was, more- 
over, many an’ many 4 map an’ woman who 
had come many a weary mile likewise that 
was now left out in the cold, for afther the 
hall was jammed an’ crammed it couldn't 
contain all that crushed an’ crowded an’ 
cried out for admission. 

“ But, lo, an’ behould ye, of all the nights 
in the year the coach was late on this par- 
ticular- one. I should have told ye it was 
early in February; an’ as there had been a 
big fall of snow the night afore, an’ then a 
dirty thaw, the roads were heavy, an’ the 
coach hindhered, so that it was half afther 
seven when the coach did come rollin’ in an’ 
dumped me brave Father Matt safe an’ 
sound, but as chilled as an iceberg. The 
Fathers had been on tenther-hooks, thinkin’ 
there was maybe a breakdown, or a hold-up, 
or that somethin’-the-divil-or-other had hap- 
pened that would keep Father Matt, an’ up- 
set their lecture an’ ruin all. So, you may 
well swear, there was joy among them when 
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the rosy, full-moon face of Father Matt 
beamed on them, late tho he was. They hur- 
ried Father Matt—or at least thried to hurry 
him—with all possible dispatch to the hall; 
but Father Matt had never been in a hurry’ 
in his life, an’—as he himself remarked to 
them—it was too late to begin practicin’ now. 
Father Matt, then, got there in his own good 
time. In the little anteroom the collation, 
pipin’ hot, was spread for him. The Fathers 
were some collected there, and the others 
runnin’ in an’ out, an’ round about, nervous- 
ly reporting on the temper of the audience, 
and in a quiet way thryin’ to allay the im- 
patience which, now that the half afther 
seven was passed, begun to be displayed. 

“*Father Matt,’ the Prior said, as he 
placed a chair, ‘just have a snack of any- 
thing you fancy—a few little things that 
may refresh you, and sustain you till the 
lecture is over. Dinner is ordered for half- 
past nine, and we’ll have there to meet you 
everybody who is anybody—a hasty snack 
must do you now.’ 

“*Why must it?’ said Father Matt, off- 
handedly, as he squatted upon the chair, 
and carried a keen eye over the table. 

“* Well, you see, we are already after 
our time——’ 

“*That’s all right, Father,’ says Father 
Matt, with his eye resting on a roast chicken. 
‘Always be content to take time, for you 
never can overtake it—that’s my motto—no 
matter how often you go afther it.’ 

“* And the audience,’ the Reverend Prior 
went on, ‘is growing impatient. Many of 
them have traveled far to see you——’ 

“*T know—I know. And I, you seem to 
forget, am afther travelin’ a piece or two 
further to see them. Now, Reverend Prior,’ 
and Father Matt swung round in his chair 
and looked him in the eye, ‘ which of us, do 
you candidly think, has the most right to be 
impatient?’ 

“There was no answerin’ that one. The 
Prior was sewed up there. So Father Matt 
turned to inspect the table again, while the 
Fathers got double as anxious an’ nervous 
as ‘before. 

“*Reverend Father,’ says he, ‘there’s a- 
Somethin’ wantin’ here.’ 

“*What’s that? What is wanting, Father 
Matt?’ says he, jumpin’ to attend on him. 
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“* Where,’ says Father Matt, ‘are your 
dhrinkables?’ j 

“Now, the Fathers were remarkably ab- 
staimious, an’ if there was one thing more 
than another they praiched an’ insisted on in 
Cork that thing was: total abstinence. So 
they exchanged a look among themselves 
when Father Matt passed this remark. 

“* Ah—ah—yes,’ says the Prior, ‘that’s 
been an oversight.’ 

“Then they whispered among themselves, 
one of them disappeared, an’ soon came back 
with a long bottle, which he placed on the 
table. 

“* What’s that?’ says Father Matt. 

“*That’s Chartruse,’ says the Father. 

““* Och, to Hong Kong, an’ further, with 
both you an’ it (if ye’ll excuse me),’ says 
Father Matt, back to him. ‘ Why the sorra 
can’t ye get a man somethin’ he’ll feel under 
his tooth. I’d as soon ye’d offer me so much 
dishwashin’s,’ says he. ‘ There’d be as much 
taste, an’ a long sight more body, in them.’ 

“* Ah—then,’ says the Prior. ‘ Father 
Matt might prefer a drop of sherry or—or 
port?’ 

“*QOh, port be hanged; an’ to the dickens 
with your sherry, Father. I ask your par- 
don, but sure ye fetch it out of me. Have 
ye nothin’ dacent to offer a man?’ 

*“* Would—would—you kindly, Father 
Matt, name what sort of wine you prefer, 
and you’ll have it instantly?’ says the Prior. 

“*Now look here, Prior,’ says Father 
Matt, ‘ you’re a man of a deal of experience 
of the world, and ye can’t have lived to this 
time of the day without knowing that a man 
who lights from a stage-coach afther eigh- 
teen hours’ bumpin’ over ruts and rocks till 
the only miracle is,’ says he, ‘that the soul 
wasn’t bumped out of him—you must very 
well know, Prior,’ says he, ‘that when such 
a man afther such an experience is expected 
to throt onto a public platform an’ roar at 
five thousand people for an hour or two he 
wants a something or other to start the blood 
flowin’ in him again. I want, Father, a 
toothful of the wine that was neither 
squeezed at Oporto nor Bordeaux, nor any 
other foreign place, but the Irish and only 
genuine article—the wine that’s spelled, 
Father, in the Irishman’s dictionary, w-h-i-s- 
k-y—that’s the wine for me!’ 
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“For Father Matt never made a secret of it 
—nor never felt cause to do so—that he liked 
his stiff glass of good ould whisky to help 
his digestion, an’ send the blood through his 
veins again. An’ in troth, if ever Father 
Matt was in need of a glass, he needed it 
now. The Fathers they were astonished, 
tho; and they were growin’ mortal uneasy 
moreover, at every minute that was bein’ 
wasted, for the audience without was gettin’ 
very impatient entirely, an’ no mistake. But 
they couldn’t or wouldn’t venture to cross 
Father Matt—besides it was just now their 
plan to humor him, for they were in a cor- 
ner. The poor Prior he sighed, but sent out 
for the whisky all the same. When it came 
he dhrew the cork himself, an’ poured out 
into a tumbler for Father Matt about as 
much as would take a midge over the ankles 
if it waded in it. 

“There was a dhroll twinkle in Father 
Matt’s eye, who watched the Prior’s move 
while he ate. 

*** Who is that for, Prior?’ says he. 

“*Oh, for you, of course, Father Matt,’ 
says the Prior. 

“* Qh-h-h!’ says Father Matt, says he, ‘I 
thought maybe it was for some one had the 
pledge an’ couldn’t be dispensed. Plaise 
pass me the bottle.’ 

“The Prior, with his hand goin’ a thrimble, 
passed the bottle to Father Matt, who poured 
out a generous glass, an’ wishin’ them 
“ Slainte maith,”’* tossed it off in less time 
than I tell it. An’ I can tell you he did en- 
joy to himself the looks of consthernation 
that was on the good Fathers’ faces when 
they seen how neatly he done it. But they 
thanked God in their hearts that he was fin- 
ished both aitin’ and’ dhrinkin’ now, :an’— 

“* Father Matt,’ they said, ‘ we’ll move out 
now.’ 

“* Oh, aisy, aisy,’ says Father Matt, says 
he, ‘no particular hurry, man. Can’t ye give 
a poor Christian time to dhraw his breath; 
and likewise time,’ says he, seizin’ hold of 
the bottle again an’ pourin’ out as he said it, 
‘an’ likewise time to imbibe a small toothful 
of somethin’ stimulatin’? Man, dear, is it 
want me to break down in the middle o’ me 
lecture ye do? An’ all in regard of a thim- 
bleful of whisky!’ 





* Good health, 
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“The Prior an’ the Fathers, when they 
seen Father Matt pourin’ out this second 
charge, settled back in their seats in blue de- 
spair. An’ as he sipped his glass an’ chatted 
an’ joked they didn’t know what to think or 
say, for the poor men were dumbfoundhered, 

“ Now any cute one, or any one who knew 
Father Matt an’ his thricks, could easily see 
he was enjoying their mortifications might- 
ily, an’ playin’ on their innocence—for the 
poor men were as innocent of the ways of 
the world as so many children in a nursery, 

“But the worst was to come, for when 
Father Matt did away with the second glass 
(tho it was only a small one) he deliberately 
reached for the bottle again, an’ poured out 
another! 

“The uneasiness of the Prior and his 
brethren now suddenly became intolerable. 
They stared at Father Matt, and then at one 
another, in  open-mouthed wondhermint. 
Then the Prior began to fidget in his chair 
and to shuffle. At length, mustering enough 
courage, he rose, and nervously rubbing his 
hands, advanced to Father Matt. 

“* Ah—ah—my dear Father Matt——’ but 
here he had to stop and cough. 

““* My dear Prior,’ says Father Matt. 

“*My dear Father Matt,’ says the Prior, 
goin’ on again, and rubbing his hands harder 
together, ‘my dear Father Matt, I—I-—I 
think on the whole you are quite too fatigued 
the night to lecture. Your long and tiresome 
journey, as you yourself remarked, was too 
much for a man who was expected to lecture 
at the end of it. Of course, we had expected 
you last night, in which case you’d have had 
a twenty-four hours’ rest and been recuper- 
ated. But, as it is, it is very plain to all of 
us—as indeed was only to be expected—that 
you are too wearied and tired, and it would 
be asking too much of you to insist on your 
going before an audience to-night——’ The 
Prior again stopped and coughed. Father 
Matt, with his glass in his hand all the time, 
an’ it half-way to his lips, had stopped and 
listened wondheringly to the Prior’s speech. 

“‘* Well, Father?’ was all Father Matt said 
now, helping him. . 

“* Well,’ the Prior went on, encouraged, 
‘what we'll do is this. Father Dominic, 
here, who is no small orator, he’ll go out, and 
after taking your excuse to the av 
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dience — promisin’ you’ll appear before 
them the morra-night, or whatever other 
night ye pitch. upon—he’ll explain the thing 
neatly, an’ to the satisfaction of yourself 
and everybody. Don’t fear for that; he’s 
the man can do it. An’ to send them away 
content to-night he’ll put forth all his powers 
in the delivery of a good lecture himself. 
Don’t ye think, Father Matt, won’t that suit 
nicely?’ says the Prior. 

“Father Matt tipped off the sup of whisky 
that was in his glass. Then he gathered his 
skirts about him, an rose. ‘Prior,’ says 
he, ‘you’re mighty kind an’ considherate; 
an’ I’m sure ye make me feel more obliged 
than I can say. AS you have remarked, 
Father,’ says he, ‘ it’s quite possible that the 
strain of the journey may have been too 
much for me, and that I mayn’t be able to 
go through with the lecture—’ 

“* Hxactly—exactly, my dear Father Matt,’ 
says the Prior, cuttin’ in. 

“Mayn’t be able,’ says Father Matt, says 
he, goin’ on again without heedin’ him, ‘to 
go through with me lecture. Still,’ says he, 
‘there’s an old motto that. if it’s short it- 
self there’s a great deal of grit in it, an’ it 
has stood to me time an’ again—an’ I’m 
about to put it to the test once more the 
night. That motto, Prior, is “Try.” Lead 
the way!’ says he, pointin’ peremptorily to 
the door. 

“There was consthernation among them. 
But when the Prior looked at Father Matt 
he daren’t disobey; but he “went, an’ Father 
Matt an’ all. An’ as the poor Fathers took 
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their seats, an’ looked roun’ the big pang-full 
hall that was now almost rockin’ with the 
thunders and thunders on the top of thun- 
ders of cheers that went up to greet the dar- 
ling of the nation, Father Matt, they were 
both white an’ thrimblin’. 

“But when Father Matt, afther a super- 
fluous introduction, stepped before his au- 
dience, an’, having waited dead silence, 
raised aloft his arm slowly, every one 
strained every nerve to catch even the first 
syllable from his lips. 

*“ He waved his arm to the right, and the 
Fathers, altho prepared for anything, were 
nearly lifted out of their chairs with col- 
sthernation as he thundered out— 

“*To H—— with the Jesuits!’ 

“Next moment Father Matt waved his 
arm to the left an’ thundered louder an’ 
fiercer— 

““To H— with the Jesuits!’ which 
brought the cold sweat at a burst out over 
the frames of the good Fathers. 

An’ then he raised up high both arms, an’ 
comin’ down with a terrific sweep over the 
whole of the thousands in his audience, thun- 
wered his very loudest an’ most awful— 

“*To H—— with the Jesuits!’ 

“Then just pausin’ for the space of five 
seconds, with his arms still extended, holdin’ 
his audience like in a spell, he went on— 

“*For twelve trying months, throughout 
the length and breadth of infidel and impious 
France this infamous cry has been ringing!’ 

‘An’ the lecture Father Matt delivered that 
night he never equaled in all his histhory.” 


Mount CHARLES, IRELAND. 


The Harbor of Pago-Pago. 


By Rear Admiral N. H. Farquhar, U. S. N., 


CoMMANDING THE NortH ATLANTIC STATION. 


N obtaining fuli possession of the fine har- 
| bor of Pago-Pago in the treaty with Ger- 
many and England, the United States 
secures a naval station of great strategic 
Value for the future protection and develop- 
ment of our growing Pacific commerce. The 
need of this harbor in the Samoan group 
was keenly appreciated years ago by naval 
Officers stationed on the Pacific Coast; but, 


if it was considered of special value five or 
ten years ago, its importance since the Span- 
ish-American war has more than doubled 
and tripled. The control of it may almost 
be looked upon as a necessity. It lies in the 
lirect route of our future commerce between 
San Francisco and the Far Hast, and it will 
therefore prove of an advautage that any one 
can appreciate who studies its location in the 
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Pacific In connection with our new posses- 
sions there. 

The Island of Tutuila is of little value to 
us or any other country except for naval pur- 
poses. It would hardly be worth negotiat- 
ing for if it were not for its strategic value 
in forming a link in the chain of islands ex- 
tending from the Far East to San Francisco 
now owned and controlled by the United 
States. As a convenient place for our mer- 
chantmen, as well as war vessels, to put in 
under stress of weather or for any other rea- 
son, the harbor of Pago-Pago is pre-eminent- 
ly a great boon to this country. It is prac- 
tically of no commercial value other than 
. this, for its products will never form any con- 
siderable item of commerce. There are a few 
cocoanuts and other tropical fruit raised on 
the island, and the natives can raise these 
easily and find sufficient food for their needs. 
The harbor offers exceptional opportunities 
for shelter to vessels. During the great hur- 
ricane of a decade ago when so many lives 
and good vessels were lost I was in command 
of the “Trenton.” The fierceness of that 
hurricane illustrates what terrific havoc could 
be done to shipping in that quarter of the 
globe if not anchored in some good harbor. 
We were not in Pago-Pago at the time of the 
storm, and the wind and waves easily drove 
the ships upon the beach, where they were 
wrecked. 

These hurricanes are liable to do untold 
damage to ships in the Southern Pacific at 
guse time during the season for them, and we 






By Maurice 


HEN winter begins to fling javelins 
W of ice down the wind, when the sky 
gives a cold gray stare in return for 

a wrinkled grimace of the frozen earth, it is 
‘then that a flash, like a darting red flame, 
cuts through a thicket, or hedge-row, or 
bramble-tied hazel waste, and I know that 
the cardinal grosbeak has not flown away 
southward with the migrants. He will be 
here all through the long boreal season a 
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Our Winter Cardinal. 





could not adequately protect them without 
some good, safe harbor. Pago-Pago harbor ig 
shaped like a boot, and is perfectly protected 
on all sides. The water is deep enough to ac- 
commodate heavy-draught vessels, and it has 
all the natural surroundings necessary to 
form a protected roadstead for modern war 
vessels. As a coaling and repair station for 
the navy it could be made second to none in 
the Pacific. It could easily be fortified and 
made a strong, impregnable harbor. 

There is no other safe harbor in Samoa 
that offers the same advantages as Pago- 
Pago, but possibly one could be built at great 
expense of time, labor and money. With the 
natural advantages offered in Pago-Pago it 
would ‘seem, however, that the acquirement 
of this was a gain for the United States that 
we might well be satisfied with. The harbor 
of Apia is notoriously insecure, and so are 
the other places on the islands which pass 
for harbors. The beauty and picturesque 
ness of the Samoan Islands will probably be 
sufficient to attract many Americans to them 
to live, and the naval officers who may be 
stationed there in the future will find a dli- 
mate of unsurpassing attractiveness. Pago- 
Pago is a small place, and the island on 
which it is located about the smallest of the 
group, but it has the natural situation. to 
make its growth rapid and effective. If the 
Pacific cable to the Philippines is laid, a 
further connecting link with Pago-Pago will 
be made to make it of more importance to 


this country. 
“Fiacsuip ‘* New York,” 


Thompson. 


core of heat and a center of beautiful irradia- 
tions, growing redder and more active, it 
would seem, as the cold increases and the 
sources of food are snowed under. 

I speak of the grosbeak as masculine; but 
the feminine is at hand, inconspicuously 
brownish gray with a faint wash of cardi- 
nal. The pair do not, at this season, keep 
close company with each other; yet where 
the blazing cock fidgets and flits, not very 
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Our Winter Cardinal 


far away his honest hen peers and pecks, a 
very industrious little body proud of her 
Jord. Songless what time the sun is bobbing 
along the southern slope of heaven, the car- 
dinal grosbeak is yet not voiceless. Ap- 
proach too near the hedge or thicket, in 
which he flickers like the blaze of a red 
lantern, and he warns you with a “ chip— 
chip!” not to trespass, lifting his pointed 
crest the while. Should you get hold of him. 
a thing about as difficult to do as reaching 
a star, he would bite you cruelly with mandi- 
ples snapping like the jaws of a tiny steel- 
trap. 

Of all the resident northern birds, the blue 
jay and the cardinal grosbeak are most bril- 
liantly beautiful, the golden-winged wood- 
pecker coming close up as third in the list. 
But, conspicuous as the grosbeak is, a large 
majority of casual observers do not really 
know him when they see him. A red bird 
they bear in mind in a general way, not dis- 
tinguishing the cardinal grosbeak from the 
summer tanager, or, for that matter, from 
any other of the red-dashed tanagride, to 
which the grosbeaks are not at all closely re- 
lated. There is a striking resemblance in 
mere form between the cardinal and the blue 
jay. Each has a short, somewhat stoutish 
body, a long tail, a tall crest and a short, 
stout bill. But the cardinal grosbeak shows 
a less cruel disposition toward other feath- 
ered beings and seems to be in every way a 
more lovable bird. 

In making studies, which have extended 
over a large area, I have found very little 
change of habit in this grosbeak on account 
of differences of locality and climate. There 
is a slight variation in color when the bird 
is resident in the far southwest, the red be- 
coming brighter and purer, with less tend- 
ency to shade into gray or brown. While our 
northern variety has a dash of jet black in 
his face surrounding his red_ bill, the fiery 
crest of his California and Texas brother 
sometimes almost burns out this soot, leav- 
ing but traces of it on the cheeks and under 
the chin. Everywhere, however, I see him 
haunting the same sort of places; low under- 
brush, hill-side thickets, vine-tangles, ra- 
Vines grown up with bushes; a happy, cou- 
tageous fellow, always busy, and in spring- 
time exceedingly noisy when he mounts to 
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the highest tip of a tree and whistles his 
far-reaching, breezy call, which sounds like 
“Wheecheer! Wheecheer! Wheecher! 
Wheet!” It is the very boldest phrase 
heard in all our woods, sometimes changing 
to ‘“hoitee! hoitee! hoitee! hoit! hoit! 
hoit !” often repeated. 

Dr. Coués and other ornithologists report 
the cardinal grosbeak as a very shy bird. I 
have not been able to confirm this. Pairs of 
these lovely birds haunt the trees and shrub- 
bery of the garden around my home, often 
lingering near my study windows, even play- 
ing in a muscadine vine which drapes the 
veranda. From the shores of Okeechobee 
and the brakes of Louisiana to middle In- 
diana I have found it common and resident, 
not shyer than the blue jay or the brown 
thrush, living on fair terms with the catbird 
and the towhé bunting. In times of deep 
and long-continued snow, I often place 
cracked nuts and broken bread of corn-meal 
on the window sills of my study in order to 
give the birds something to live on. Car- 
dinal grosbeaks, blue jays, two or three spe- 
cies of woodpecker and the crested titmouse 
soon find the feast and are not backward 
about accepting its comfort. The grosbeak 
eats voraciously upon such an occasion, ap- 
parently more pressed by hunger than the 
other birds, and I suspect that our midwin- 
ter is often very hard on him; but my resi- 
dence in the South at that season has inter- 
fered with observation. 


The rose-breasted grosbeak is not resident, 
but when he comes up from the far South 
in spring he is like a torch in our woods. 
These splendid creatures are becoming quite 
scarce. A few years ago they were plenti- 
ful in many places. I have seen them mi- 
grating southward in scattering flocks dur- 
ing the last days of August and the first 
week of September. The present year I saw 
none. This grosbeak is but a cousin of the 
cardinal’s; ‘and the same may be said of the 
beautiful blue grosbeak now so seldom seen. 
But, getting back to our resident red-coat, 
the cardinal itself is rapidly disappearing 
from the middle Western States. A few 
years more will, it is to be feared, confine 
its habitat to the wilder regions of the South. 
Farmers in clearing up the hazel thicket, 
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these little fellows few places suited to their 
nesting habit; moreover, without these thick- 
ets to dart into they are at the mercy of the 
_ hawks, to which, on account of their bright 
plumage, they are betrayed whenever they 
leave cover. 

A pair of cardinals nested in a hedge of 
bois d’are a hundred feet from my study 
window last spring. They were much wor- 
ried by English sparrows and prowling cats, 


The Black Man’s Side 
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but I managed to protect them. I found them 
haunting my grape arbors; they may have 
taken a few pounds of fruit; but they paid 
for them in color and song. It is a great 
comfort to look up from the scratchy lines of 
ink-dribble, when work begins to fag one’s 
brain, and see a blue jay or a dazzling gros- 
beak flash from shrub to shrub; and it gives 
a dash of freshness which falls into the brain, 
subtly invigorating it 
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in the Transvaal War. 


By Marshall Maxeke, 


A Basuto, From SoutH AFRICA, 


HEN I was a young boy my father 
used to tell me how cruel the Boers 
were, yet I never paid any partic- 

ular attention to it until 1898, when I trav- 
eled about eight hundred miles from home to 
the Transvaal, the home of the Boers. Be- 
fore I left my home for the Transvaal I had 
attended a missionary school, and I was able 
to read and write English. 

The very first thing I was charged with, 
when I arrived at the Central Station in 
Johannesburg, was my talking English when 
I was a black man. _ I could not speak the 
Dutch language, so when they asked me for 
my traveling ‘“ passes,” I had to answer in 
English. It was an offense that I was try- 
ing to make myself a white man while black. 

Being a few yards from the station mas- 
ter’s office I called for a cab to take me 
about two miles distance. ‘ Don’t you know 
that this is Transvaal ?” I was very much 
disturbed by this, and, being a stranger, I 
did not know what to do. Before I could get 
full information about this a policeman 
came and told me that no black man was 
allowed to stand on the ground where I 
was standing. I did not know on what side 
to go, yet I moved away, not knowing 
where I was going. I had not gone far when 
I met a policeman, of whom I inquired for 
the place I was going, who, instead of telling 
me, asked for the “pass,” yet he did not 


know how to read it, because he held it up- 
side down, and after glancing at it a few 
moments, gave it back to me. After several 
hours wandering in the city, by the help of 
God I found the place where I was going to 
stop, already blaming myself for coming to 
Transvaal. 

The first thing I was told by my friends 
was that I must not talk the English 
language in the city, which I had already 
learned. 

Before I could get work there I was 
obliged to act like a crazy man, a man who 
could not read nor write, speak English, nor 
my own language very well. The only thing 
I could do was to halloo “ Work, Boss,” when 
passing the doors of each store. That is a 
black man’s application for work in Trans- 
vaal, otherwise you cannot get it. If you go 
in the store like a man who has his full 
sense, and talk English, asking for work, a 
Dutchman will catch hold of you around 
your neck and kick you out, saying: “ This 
is not the country for an Englishman nor a 
black brute like you,” and off you go. 

Mr. Editor, I do not see why a Dutchman 
should think of a black man as having a 
soul when it comes to a time of war. Why, 
there are street cars in Johannesburg on 
which not a single black man dare put his 
foot. They have large theaters where n0 
man of color is permitted, and the same {§ 
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The Black Man’s Side 


true of their churches. I remember when 
men of our color came to Johannesburg 
about two or three times. They were called 
“Jubilee Singers” from this country. They 
hired the largest hall they could get to enter- 
tain the public. One day I was ready to 
enter the second door with two other natives 
when a Dutchman came out and told us 
there was no room for black men. We were 
astonished at that, because “black men” 
were doing the singing. We turned away 
without saying a word, because should we 
have uttered a single word, especially as it 
was evening time, we would have had 
enough kicking then. Because of this 
trouble the Jubilee Singers arranged differ- 
ently, and entertained the natives by them- 
selves in a cheaper hall. 

In the year 1896 I bought a bicycle for my- 
self, which I sold in a month’s time, because 
every time I rode I had to mend it next 
day. on account of it being injured, because 
they would throw stones at the wheel, say- 
ing they “never saw a monkey riding a 
wheel.” 

I am not the only person who has had this 
treatment in Transvaal. Comparing mine 
with others I have had a better one, because 
some acted as horses or mules pulling small 
carts with one or two seats. A sad sight 
when you see that man trotting in the mud 
in rainy seasons. They are supposed to get 
pay for that. Every native who has been in 
Transvaal knows the Boers; and no matter 
how ignorant he is he can sit down and tell 
all the history of their treatment of him. 

Now from these facts, which are no fables, 
who thinks that the natives could be on the 
Boers’ side ? What benefit would they get 
even if they should help the Boers and conquer 
the British ? If any man, whether in Amer- 
ica or any other country, wishes to see an 
earthly hell for.a black man, let him go to 
Transvaal. I believe all who have been 
there understand it as I do. 

I learn from my weekly native papers from 
South Africa that two meetings have been 
held by the natives, deciding what side they 
Should take. The man who spoke first 
traced the history of the Boers before the 
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English came to South Africa, how they used 
to do the very-same thing they are doing in 
Transvaal to-day to the natives, and how 
the English relieved the natives from the 
Boer slavery, and how the Boers were driven 
to Natal by the English trying to stop them 
from their cruel treatment of the natives; 
how they did the same when they were in 
Natal, and how the English went to Natal 
to relieve the natives; and finally the Boers 
went to Transvaal, and again to-day the 
English go to Transvaal just in the same 
manner they did before, and that is with the 
intention of relieving the black man from 
the present slavery in Transvaal. 

The next speakers went on expressing 
their different views, showing each other 
how they are treated under the English Gov- 
ernment, that they can buy as much land as 
they want as citizens and vote just as they 
wish, which things are impossible under the 
Transvaal Government; for they can neither 
travel in the second nor first-class carriages 
in Transvaal, nor dine in their restaurants. 

After discussing these things and others 
they without any opposition decided to be 
on Her Majesty’s side, that any time she 
should call upon them they would be ready. 
I, myself, should she call upon me, am ready 
to go and fight for the right cause. I think 
if the Boers want help from the natives there 
are many dogs, monkeys and mules in Trans- 
vaal which they could train and walk along 
with in the battle field more consistently than 
they could with natives, ‘who are nothing 
but mere cattle in their estimation. 

How long shall the Boers keep the black 
man in slavery ? This is not an affair of to- 
day. Away back in the sixteenth century 
the Boers were already enslaving the black 
man. They introduced slavery in that coun- 
try. How long shall this exist ? Shall the 
nineteenth century pass away without any 
improvement ? Shall our grandfathers, who 
die on the edge of the twentieth century, go 
down to their graves with gray hairs weep- 
ing for their grandchildren who are bruised 
day after day? May God give victory to 
the sword of England. Why not equal rights 
for all men ? 


in the Transvaal War 
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How the English Treat the Natives. 


sBy the Rev. W. C. Wilcox, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp at Umvoti, NarAt, 


N THE INDEPENDENT of November 2d isa 
| letter from Mr. Maxeke with regard to 
“How the Boers treat thenatives.” Yousay 
_ that he is a native Basuto. But he must have 
been very young when he left his native land, 
else I do not know how to account for some 
of his statements. For I have just arrived 
from Natal, where I have been laboring in 
connection with the American Zulu Mission 
for the past 18 years, and he has stated some 
things which are not according to my knowl- 
edge of the facts. For instance, he says 
“The natives in Transvaal are not allowed 
to learn to read, and fines are exacted from 
any one who is found teaching them.” Our 
society has had a mission in Johannesburg 
since 1898, and we have had three schools for 
the natives most of the time, employing both 
European and native teachers, and no one 
has ever been fined or threatened with a fine. 
I also know of several other missionary so- 
cieties that have schools and are teaching the 
natives all over Transvaal and Swaziland, 
and I never heard of any one being fined for 
teaching the natives. Moreover, the Dutch 
Church has a large missionary society con- 
nected with it, in which there are earnest 
missionaries who teach the natives. 

However, I do not wish to justify the 
Boers’ treatment of the natives. It may be 
as bad as Mr. Maxeke represents it, but that 
should be no reason for his or our sympathy 
for the English, unless it appears that 
the English treatment of the natives is likely 
to be any better. Let me then give some 
facts as to the way the natives are treated 
in the English colonies now, and what may 
be expected when the English get possession 
of the Naboth’s Vineyard, for which they are 
now fighting. 

In Mr. Maxeke’s opinion the Boers know 
nothing of right and justice, as shown by 
their pass laws, the registration of servants, 
the compelling of the natives to wear a 
4288 


badge, which is like a dog tag, the forbidding 
of the men to walk on the pavement, and not 
allowing them to be out after 9 p.m. in the 
towns. But such regulations are enforced in 
Natal and fines exacted for failure just the 
same as in Transvaal. Thirty of my people 
had to pay one shilling apiece to go a few 
miles across the Tugelo river to a wedding 
of their friends, and then they had to pay 
another shilling apiece to get back again. I 
tried to get the magistrate to reduce it to one 
shilling for both ways, as it was a special oc- 
casion. But he would not do it. 

In Natal also there are patrol men who may 
stop any native at any time and make him 
produce his pass. They may also enter the 
home of any native, and should they find 
there a native without a proper pass they 
may arrest the owner of the house and bring 
him to court, where he may be fined for 
harboring a native without a pass. I felt 
very sorry for Timothy, one of our best 
Christian natives, who was compelled to 
tramp 25 miles over the mountains to the 
magistrate’s court, where he was fined fifteen 
shillings because he had accommodated a 
friend—who, by the way, was a Basuto— 
with rest and food for a day or two. I saw 
the magistrate about it, but he thought he 
had made the fine very light, altho fifteen 
shillings was more than the old man could 
earn in a month. But I said, “ Timothy did 
not know that the pass had not been properly 
renewed. I saw the pass myself, and I 
should not have known but that it was all 
right.” The magistrate replied, “He ought 
to know. He will be more careful next 
time.” But I said, “I very often give lodg- 
ings to passing natives myself, and I never 
take pains to inquire whether they have any 
passes or not; would you fine me in such 2 
case? *” 

He made no reply, evidently because, tho 
I might be fined according to the iaw just 
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How the English Treat the Natives 


| the same as a native, no magistrate 


would think of enforcing such a law against 
a white man. . Another time a policeman 
came into a private house where a number of 
our Christian. natives were conducting even- 
ing worship, and because he thought they 
made too much noise about it he marched 
nine of them .off to jail, where they lay all 
night, and in the morning they were brought 
into court and tried summarily without coun- 
sel and fined two pounds ($10), apiece. One 
of the parties was a widow, who had to pay 
eight pounds for herself and three children. 
I petitioned the Governor to have the fines 
remitted or reduced. But the Governor saw 
fit to remit only one of the children’s fines. 
A Wesleyan minister’s wife told me she knew 
of a native boy who was found driving an ox 
without a pass. He was arrested and 
brought to court and fined. Then he was 
sent to drive the animal home again without 
a pass. Before he could get there he en- 
countered another policeman and he was ar- 
rested again and brought to another court 
and fined again. 

Mr. Maxeke speaks of how the natives 
must be very careful not to crowd against 
a Boer in Transvaal. So in Natal they must 
exercise the same care with regard to the 
English. A missionary friend of mine had 
occasion to send one of his Christian natives 
on an errand, and it was necessary for him to 
pass a railway platform on which there was 
a crowd of white people. He may have 
brushed against somebody, but he did not 
know it till a big Englishman knocked him 
down aad kicked him off from the platform. 
I asked my friend, who is an Englishman 
himself, why he did not have the brute ar- 
tested. He said it would be of no use to 
bring a case of that kind in any court in the 
colony. 

Mr. Maxeke complains that the highest 
wages paid to native men in Transvaal is 
not more than $6 a week. I know of a good 
many who have received higher wages than 
that. But $6 a week is a great deal more 
than natives get in Natal. The English im- 
Port coolies from India and sell them to the 
colonists for the price of their passage and 
from ten to fifteen shillings a month. This 
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is one way in which the price of native labor 
is kept down in the English colony. Another 
way is by the law compelling any native to 
a term of service for the Government at less 
than one-fourth of what he could get for the 
same kind of work in Transvaal. Once the 
natives used to flock to the diamond mines in 
Kimberley, Cape Colony, where they could get 
good wages. But since Mr. Rhodes has ac- 
complished his wonderful scheme of consoli- 
dation only about half of the mines are al- 
lowed to be worked at all, and the native la- 
bor is done chiefly by convicts, who are im- 
prisoned in their compounds. This has been ~ 
the means of making the “ De Beers Con- 
solidated,” of which Mr. Rhodes is chair- 
man, the richest corporation in the world, 
but it has not increased the price of native 
labor. The same thing may be expected in 
Transvaal, should the great financier ever be 
able to consummate a similar scheme there 
under the British Government. If in Trans- 
vaal there seems to be a more vigorous en- 
forcement of the regulations with regard to 
the natives than in Natal, it is doubtless for 
the reason that it is always-neCéssary to be 
more strict in the enforcement of law in a 
crowd than where there are few. The native 
population which came into Johannesburg 
for work is about ten times as great as in 
Durban, the chief city of Natal. Hence, should 
the native code of Natal be enforced by the 
English in Johannesburg, there is no reason 
to suppose that it would be any less severe 
and brutal than what is now practiced by the 
Boers. It is true there are good people in 
England who have tried to do something for 
the natives, but they have had no more effect 
to ameliorate their status under the laws 
than the many good and earnest Christians 
who are among the Boers. The English 
colonists resent their interference as stoutly 
as do the Boers. I have no doubt but that 
if they supposed that the home Government 
was going to effect any radical improvement 
in the social condition of the natives, so as 
to release them from the bondage and op- 
pression which they suffer both from the 
Boers and the English colonists, they would 
turn in and help the Boers against the home 
Government. 
OxserR.in, Ox10 





The Bubonic Plague on the American 
Continent. 
By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D., 


Or THE Eprroriar Starr oF ‘* THe Mepicat News” 


HE entrance of a vessel into New 
York Harbor with two cases of 
bubonic plague on board is of special 

interest, since it is the first time in the his- 
tory of our country that the dreaded plague 
which, so often during the Middle Ages, 
caused frightful ravages throughout Europe, 
has come near us. We are fated very prob- 
ably to have a repetition of the incident a 
number of times during the coming winter. 
In an article on “ The Present Danger from 
the Plague ” (INDEPENDENT, September 21st), 
I stated that the disease seemed inevitably 
destined to spread much further than it had 
up to that time. The danger of its being 
carried from Oporto to the American conti- 
nent was especially insisted on. The possi- 


bilities of infection then pointed out have be- 


come actualities. At least two, and very 
probably four, cities of South America, hav- 
ing close commercial relations with Oporto, 
have become infected during the last two 
months. 

Asuncion in Paraguay has the disease, and 
it exists at Santos in Brazil. Certain very 
suspicious cases have occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of Rio Janeiro, the true character 
of which has not as yet been definitely set- 
tled. Several cases of a like nature have 
been reported from Sao Paulo in Brazil. It 
has since been denied that these were true 
plague, but the experience at every point so 
far attacked has been like this: After the 
first announcement of plague invasion any 
where practically always there have come 
denials, sometimes strenuous, often indig- 
nant, of the presence of the disease. Event- 
ually the original intelligence has in nearly 
all cases proved Well founded. Asuncion is 
so far from the sea coast that the first re- 
ports of the occurrence of plague there were 
generally discredited, but subsequent care- 
ful bacteriological and expert investigation 
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showed that they were only too true. After 
the first news from Santos of plague in- 
vasion there was an interval of painful doubt 
as to its truth. It was not long, however, 
till the original rumor was substantiated be- 
yond all doubt. It would not be unnatural 
then to look for confirmation of the reports 
from Rio Janeiro and Sao Paulo in the near 
future. - 

In dll of these South American cities the 
sanitation is execrable. Practically none of 
the modern sanitary measures are enforced, 
and but very little has been accomplished 
so far in the introduction of municipal sani- 
tary improvements. Sewers are for the most 
part lacking, water is obtained from wells 
or streams that are liable to be contaminated 
by sewage; the people in certain parts of the 
town live huddled together ‘in almost un- 
speakable squalor and filth. Once it has 
gained a foothold it is nearly hopeless, un- 
less the most radical measures are taken, to 
look for the cessation of an epidemic disease 
like this under such circumstances until all 
available material has been exhausted—that 
is, until every one who is susceptible and 
that would mean much more than one-half 
the population, has been attacked. 

At Asuncion the first cases of the disease 
were reported from the filthiest part of the 
town. There runs through the most crowded 
quarter of the city a small stream, which re- 
ceives all the filth of the neighborhood, for 
there are no sewers. The rate of flow in this 
stream is so slow that it has been described 
by one correspondent from the city as rather 
a succession of stagnant pools than actually 
running water. One of the old physicians of 
Asuncion recently said that the stagnation 
and fermentation of filth in this stream un- 
der the extreme heat was sufficient of itself 
to account for the occurrence of almost any 
epidemic without the necessity of appealing 
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The Bubonic Plague on the American Continent 


to the introduction of a microbe from Por- 
tugal or Endia. 

It is mainly along the banks of this stream 
that the disease spread at first. Gradually, 
however, other parts of the city have been 
attacked, tho the last authentic accounts of 
the progress of the disease showed that it 
was Still confined to the poorer, more thickly 
populated and more insanitary portions of 
the town. When it first broke out the dis- 
ease was alarming in its mortality. Of the 
23 persons first attacked 12 died. Since then 
the mortality has been somewhat less. Its 
epidemicity has increased, however; not 
diminished. While at the beginning of 
October about one case every three days was 
being reported, some weeks later as many as 
three cases per day were occurring. The 
Government has ceased making official re- 
ports. Hven when reports were issuing, 
however, they were well known not to be 
very trustworthy, since the authorities 
seemed not overanxious to collect statistics 
of all the cases, and the populace were 
known to be concealing the fact that friends 
were suffering from the disease. 

The Chilean and Argentine governments 
have sent commissioners to study the disease 
at Asuncion, and the most careful prepara: 
tions have been taken to prevent its spreac' 
beyond that city. These efforts have so fai 
been very successful. Only one suspicious 
case in the territory of the Missions in Ar- 
gentine Confederation has so far been re- 
ported as the result of probable infection 
from Asuncion. 

At Santos the infection came directly from 
Oporto. At first, as in Asuncion, the disease 
was very fatal in character, and carried off 
more than half the patients attacked. The 
sanitary conditions at Santos are even worse 
it possible than those at Asuncion. The dis- 
ease has gained a foothold, and it does not 
seem probable that it will be eradicated un- 
til most trenchant measures for the improve- 
ment of the public health shall have been 
undertaken. 

One of the characteristic features. of the 
spread of the plague has ever been that at 
first its existence at any new focus was al- 
ways doubted by those most vitally inter- 
ested in it, while it has always been consid- 
ered at the beginning of a local epidemic 
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that it would be comparatively easy to stamp 
the disease out. It has taken a long while 
for the English in India to learn the lesson 
that only the most radical measures will 
effectually wipe the disease out of any in- 
sanitary quarter in which it has once gained 
a lodgment. Recent advices from India, for 
instance, report that plague is on the in- 
crease once more at Poona, where it worked 
such awful havoc last summer, tho there has 
been a remission in virulence since then. 
The same mail brought also the announce- 
ment that the British Government in India 
had decided to tear down the Kameteepura 
part of the Poona encampment and rebuild 
the whole area. It is in this quarter that 
cholera and fever and plague have always 
first made their appearance when epidemics 
occurred. Some such radical measures as 
this will probably be necessary in certain 
quarters of the infected cities of South 
America. But it has taken years of sad ex- 
perience to bring the British Government 
to the actual execution of what has proved 
absolutely necessary in this regard. In fact 
the Indian authorities were only forced to 
these radical steps by certain protests, which 
are gradually making themselves heard all 
over the civilized world, that it is British 
neglect in India that has allowed the menac- 
ing disease to continue for so long, when de- 
cided action would have wiped the disease 
out entirely long ago. 

It would be too much to expect that seri- 
ously radical measures will be employed by 
any of the South American governments for 
some time. Yet the sanitary conditions there 
are such that temporizing interference, how- 
ever meddlesome, will probably fail to be 
effective against the disease. It is probable 
then that there will be for some time to come 
constant danger for us from the plague from 
certain South American ports. The danger 
is well illustrated by the recent incident in 
New York and by the report of the arrival 
of an Austrian Lloyd stearaer bound for 
Trieste off the Cape Verde Islands with 
plague aboard. It seems almost a righteous 
retribution after European sanitary neglect 
has led to the infection of the South Ameri- 
ean ports, that this neglect should be visited 
on Europe in the shape of added danger to 
its ports from this new source, 
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It is not probable that this country will 
become infected through any of our more 
important ports. New York seems safe be- 
yond peradventure behind her magnificent 
quarantine defenses, but the disease may 
find its way in over easier obstacles through 
our lesser ports. This has been a favorite 


The I ndependent 


mode of invasion during the present epi- 
demic. Oporto, Asuncion, Santos are com- 
paratively unimportant ports of entry. Our 
watchword evidently must be vigilance at 
every point on the coast where a foreign ves. 
sel may touch. : 


New Yorx Ciry. 


Chicago's Drainage Canal. 


By E. V. 


HE first of December was the date 
fixed for turning the water of Lake 
Michigan into the Chicago Drainage 

Canal, and the event was looked forward to as 
one of the highest importance by all Chi- 
cago people. The work of digging this canal 
has occupied ten years’ time, and has cost 
about $33,000,000. In all respects, except 
length, it is the greatest canal in the world. 
Its width at the bottom is 202 feet, and at 
the surface water line is 306 feet. In the 
parts cut through solid rock the width is 160 
feet at top and bottom. The width of the 
great Manchester Canal—35\4 miles long—is 
only 120 feet at the bottom and 172 at the 
water line. The Suez Canal—100 miles long 
—is 72 feet wide at the bottom and 190 at 
the top. The Panama Canal—45 miles long 
as projected—is 72 feet wide at the bottom 
and 164 at the top. The length of the Chi- 
cago Canal from the point where it leaves 
the Chicago River to its connection, with the 
Illinois River at Lockport, above Joliet, is 
281% miles. 

The most difficult and expensive work lies 
below the connecting point with the Illinois, 
‘and consists of a series of dams to retard the 
flow of the water and lowering it by degrees 
to the level of that river. The depth of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal is 22 feet. This 
compares with the depth in feet of other 
canals as follows: Manchester, 26; Suez, 
26.24; Panama, 27.28. The country between 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois at Joliet is an 
almost flat prairie, and the little streams 
which drain it wander about at first in an 
uncertain way as if in doubt whether to 
head for the lake or toward the Mississippi, 


Smalley. 


but at Joliet there is an abrupt drop in the 
general level to a depth of about 40 feet over 
limestone ledges. If the canal, which in 
reality will be an artificial river, were al- 
lowed to make this descent unchecked the 
velocity of the water would be sure to do 
considerable damage; hence it has been 
necessary to secure the permanence of the 
work, as well as to quiet the alarm of the 
people of Joliet, to spend a great deal of 
money for the control of the canal waters at 
this point. The works at Joliet are not yet 
completed, but will be far enough advanced 
by the first of December to allow the current 
of the canal to pass through them. This fall 
at Joliet comprises pretty much the entire 
fall of the canal from the lake to the river, 
for the descent on the rest of the canal line 
is only about 1 foot to the mile, which it is 
calculated will produce a current of four 
miles an hour. 

The only other serious engineering prob- 
lem outside that involved in the mere magni- 
tude of the excavation work was the col- 
trol of the flood waters in the Desplaines 
River. The Desplaines is a small prairie 
stream running into the Illinois, but it de 
velops numerous floods in rainy seasons and 
running, as it does, nearly parallel to the 
canal for a considerable distance, the floods 
would be a constant menace to the canal 
itself, and to secure protection against this 
danger ‘the engineers were forced to divert 
the little river for 13 miles of its course and 
to’ build a strong dyke to keep the water out 
of the canal. . More than half of the canal 
excavation is through clay, and the work 
was rapidly done with the aid of a variety 
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Chicago’s Drainage Canal 


of new machinery invented for it for remov- 
ing the material from the canal bed and de- 
positing it in parallel ridges some distance 
away from the banks. The remainder of the 
line runs over a limestone formation in 
which drilling: and blasting are easy, but 
where the total amount of rock to be re- 
moved was so enormous that it might well 
have discouraged the most enterprising engi- 
neer. With money and persistence, however, 
the work has been accomplished at last and 
the rock cutting is undoubtedly the greatest 
in the world. 

When the Drainage Canal is open a gun- 
boat can steam from Chicago to the Illinois 
River, go down the Illinois to the Missis- 
sippi, down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, by sea to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River and, using the St. Lawrence 
and Welland canals, can make its way Vack 
to Chicago by the route of the Great Lakes. 
It will be necessary, however, for the gen- 
eral Government to spend a good deal of 
money in the improvement of the Illinois 
River and in constructing locks at Joliet be- 
fore this new waterway will be available to 
commerce, and doubts are expressed as to 
whether it will ever be of any service to the 
commercial movements of the West. 

The purpose of Chicago in spending $33,- 
000,000 for opening this canal was not, how- 
ever, to create a waterway for vessels. The 
object is purely a sanitary one, and was to 
purify the waters of Lake Michigan along 
the city front, so that they may be healthful 
to drink. Along 10 miles of shore line in 
front of the city and for a distance of at 
least three miles outward the lake is polluted 
by the great volume of sewage carried into 
it by the Chicago River, which is the city’s 
main drain. The river itself is foul beyond 
any possible description. Its waters are so 
thick that they hardly run at‘all, and when 
stirred up by the wheels of passing steam- 
ets they fill the atmosphere with horrible 
odors. When the city was small pure water 
was had by tunneling out under the lake for 
about a mile only and constructing an intake 
crib. The tunnels have been extended from 
time to time until they now run out nearly 
three miles, and there are four of them. 
Every day the health department publishes 
4 report on the analysis of the water taken 
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from these four cribs, and, as a rule, the only 
one that supplies water at all fit to drink is 
that which furnishes the extreme southern 
suburb of Hyde Park. This is frequently 
reported as “ usable,” ‘while the other three 
are reported as “ unusable.” 

The people of Chicago realized more .than 
ten years ago that they could not build up a 
first-class city without in some way getting 
an adequate supply of pure water. No sup- 
ply could be obtained from streams in the 
region round about, for the streams are all 
small and nearly dry up in summer. The 
only thing to be done was to contrive some 
way for disposing of the sewage of the city 
without draining it into the lake. The plan 
adopted was to make the Chicago River run 
up stream and carry off to the Illinois River, 
which runs into the Mississippi, all the im- 
purities which are now discharged into the 
lake. This was a colossal scheme, but Chi- 
cago took. it up with enthusiasm, obtained 
legislation for the creation of a sanitary dis- 
trict, which embraces all of the city lying 
north of Ninety-seventh street and a number 
of suburban townships, and which is given 
separate municipal powers of taxation and 
expenditure. The sanitary district is con- 
trolled by a board of seven trustees, who are 
elected by the people, and who have raised 
the money for constructing the canal, first by 
issuing $11,500,000 of bonds and then by 
levying special taxes year after year. 

It is expected that the Sanitary Canal will 
not only purify the waters of Lake Michigan 
along the city front so that they will be 
wholesome for drinking for all time to come, 
but that it will also clear out the channel of 
the Chicago River, and convert that horrible 
fetid ditch into a pellucid stream. If this is 
accomplished Chicago will have solved her 
chief municipal problem, and can look for- 
ward to adding another million to her popu- 
lation during the next ten years without any 
worry as to how her people are to be fur- 
nished with drinking water. 

What the great canal is going to do to the 
level of Lake Michigan is a question which 
has been a good deal discussed, and about 
which the minor lake ports with shallow 
harbors have been worrying themselves. 
A’ year ago the War Department di- 
rected a Commission of army engineers to 
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look into this matter. The Commission re- 
ported that the lake level would be lowered 
by the flow of water through the canal, but 
that the maximum extent would not exceed 
three feet, while the actual lowering might 
not be greater than six inches. In any 
event, as the variations in lake levels from 
natural causes in different seasons are some- 
times as great as five feet, the engineers did 
not think the influence of the canal would 
be perceptibly felt. : 

The other day Major Murray, the engineer 
in charge of Government works on the Chi- 
cago Harbor, published a. letter, in which he 
recommended that the War Department 
should take the canal in charge at once, and 
expressed the belief that the upward current 
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through the Chicago River would prove dam- 
aging to shipping. The heavy lake com- 
merce of Chicago is being steadily trans. 
ferred year by year from the Chicago River 
to the new harbor ten miles distant at the 
mouth of the Calumet River, where there are 
grain elevators, lumber warehouses and con- 
necting railroad tracks. Any inconvenience 
which may be suffered by reason of the 
change in the current of the river produced 
by the canal will not, therefore, be likely to 
balk the purpose of Chicago to procure pure 
water for her two million of present inhabit- 
ants and for the additional million or two 
which will surely want to live here in the 
near future. 


. 
Cuicaco, Ir, 


Beside a Little Bed. 


By Henry Austin. 


LOVING mother, face to face 
With Life’s most perfect loss, 
May Love Eternal give thee grace 
To bear this crowning cross ! 


To grief like thine words bring no balm, 
H’en years, with soothing art, 

Assure no cure, but simply calm 
To the deep-wounded heart. 


Yet, though we know that words are weak 
Such hearts to help or heal, 

Our foolish hearts are fain to speak 
The tenderness they feel. 


For we through nights made black by fears, 
By phantom wings o’erspread, 

Have watched with constant, misting tears 
Beside a little bed, 


And shrunk away from morning’s light, 
For fear ’twould surer trace 

The shadow of eternal night 
Upon the little face. 


But still, fond mother, tender wife, 
Altho this holy pain 

Casts a far shadow over life, 
Some rays of light remain; 


The grief-wise hearts that understand 
By sympathy divine; 

The love which mutely clasps thy hand; 
The tears that fall for thine; 


And that deep instinct of the soul 
Which deepens, year by year, 

That this earth life is not the whole— 
That love does not end here. 


Believe and live! Believe, and thou 
Shalt hold upon thy breast, 

Once more, the smiling child that now 
Hath entered into rest. 


God makes; man mars; but upward still 
Through shades of mortal night 

The gentle, Everlasting Will 
Must lead us to the Light. 


New York City. 
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LITERATURE. 


Stevenson’s Letters.* 


Tne letters of a thorough-going artist are 
always deeply interesting, no matter what 
vexatious faults we may find in them; so in- 
teresting are they, indeed, that even the cold- 
est and most judicious editor is apt to lose 
heart (when he comes to winnowing them) 
and let everything go into his collection. 
Perhaps, after all, the open sieve is best. 
What some of us would wish to see elim- 
inated may be just the tidbits of which 
others would be most fond. Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin has edited these letters with signal abil- 
ity. His introduction, not only good, but su- 
perexcellent in taste and in style, prepares 
the reader for a literary feast scarcely 
equaled since Boswell spread his table. Not 
that Stevenson’s letters make up a body at 
all like Boswell’s gossip; the difference is 
extreme; but the richness, the fragrance, the 
variety, the wringing of life down to its 
threads and the fine self-conscious hospital- 
ity of thought are here even in a greater pro- 
fusion. 

After these letters we do not care to read 
a set biography of their author; we suspect 
that to know more of him would be to feel 
a splendid illusion fall away at many points. 
His was a captivating personality; the name- 
less magnetism of genius hung a charm 
over him, so that he made friends wherever 
he passed, and left behind him a glowing 
wake of enthusiasm with which his influ- 
ence was perpetuated. Some things in his 
life were not pleasant to contemplate, and 
it is well to read of him and think of him 
as poet, artist, wizard of the pen, an invalid 
making a great fight for life, and a friend 
loyal and true. Remember him for the great- 
hess of the beautiful side of his life, and let 
the other side disappear. We want no biog- 
raphy. 

These letters contain a liberal education 
for the young aspirant in the literary field, 
if the aspirant will but extract it and lay it 

*TuHEe LeTTrerRs oF Ropert Lovis STEVENSON TO His 
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to heart. Never before has the terrible 
struggle for money, with the pen for imple- 
ment of conquest, been so forcibly and 
frankly exhibited. Stevenson received good 
pay for his writings, as such pay goes, but 
his intimate epistles lay bare a sad scene of 
grinding toil, and continually more than hint 
of a never euding anxiety about his financial 
future. Indeed, so great is this stress that 
every reader must feel it tugging at him 
while he passes from page to page of a rec- 
ord strangely pathetic, yet strangely exhil- 
arating. It is romance pure and simple, the 
immitigable romance of the life lived by a 
sadly stricken, divinely gifted man. 

Stevenson belonged to the class of geniuses 
to whom maturity is impossible. He lived 
and died a boy. No matter how finished and 
of what almost classic superiority many 
creations of his imagination may be, not one 
among them all quite rises to the supreme 
dignity of a really great work. They lack the 
largeness of spirit, the steadfastness of coun- 
tenance and the noble permanence of struc- 
ture with which the greatest masters distin- 
guish their works; but, on the other hand, 
they are imbued with a contagious enthusi- 
asm; they present wonderful perfections of 
conceit and most alluring vistas of beauty 
seen through rifts in a diction so charming 
that we are almost deprived of critical stand- 
ing-ground so great is the buoyancy imparted 
to our judgment. 

We are already far enough away from the 
collected works of Stevenson to see clearly 
that they are very light, very beautiful, very 
much saturated with what, in the best sense 
of the word, is puerility undiluted. “ Treas- 
ure Island” was what began his fame; it is 
a boy’s story for boys. Most of the poetry 
that we shall remember him by has the ring 
and tone of the dreaming child. His manly 
drumatis persome are mostly of the romantic, 
over-virile type beloved of imaginative 
youngsters, or of that other class whose ad- 
ventures appeal to a devil-may-care imma- 
turity of taste. And this characteristic im- 
maturity breaks out all through these let- 
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ters. It is delightful; we read and enjoy; 
we read and sympathize; we read and re- 
gret. There is so much of manliness and un- 
selfishness, so much of persistence and un- 
flinching devotion, so much of almost hope- 
less self-sacrifice, that we notice all the more 
a weakness just’at the central core of the ar- 
tist’s life. He sees art with a perfect vision; 
but he sees life most imperfectly; this is 
everywhere evident. In his stories we have 
not a single admirable and fully rounded pic- 
ture of a feminine character. Clearly he 
could not realize a woman of the best type 
—a woman of women, sweet, pure, loftily 
feminine, the glory of the world. No more 
could he strike a living sketch of the veri- 
table gentleman, the strong, irreproachable, 
loving, world-saving man. A beach-comber, 
a pirate, a vagabond, an adventurer, a pic- 
turesque victim of unusual circumstances or 
impossible conditions he could project with 
amazing effect. Even in his inimitable es- 
says there is a kinking of the thought too 
often around certain quirks and fancies 
which, if they are not valueless, must be 
classed with mere bric-a-brac of the intellect- 
‘ual show-room. 

The letters display and accentuate this 
weak side of Stevenson’s life; but they also 
open up the thousand-fold beauties of his 
mind and character and make us feel how 
richly endowed in its own peculiar way was 
his fascinating genius. Like all genius his 
must be taken just as it is. We could not 
change it if we would, and if we could what 
hand would dare touch to alter the structure 
erected by a workman not equaled since Poe 
and Hawthorne ? What most attracts us in 
the letters is the golden thread of sunshine 
—the continuous filament of outdoor life— 
woven through them. Stevenson loved the 
winds, the sea, the mountain lines, the flow- 
ers, birds, all the sensuous apparitions of na- 
ture, with a love pure and childlike. Many 
of the reflective and descriptive touches are 
marvelously appealing. He loved children 
and pets of the human sort, writing of which 
brings out a most attractive side of his char- 
acter. 

From his many places of exile, on account 
of a progressive consumption, Stevenson sent 
forth his romances, stories and essays along 
with these letters. It was, however, after he 
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went to live and die in Samoa that the miost 
interesting part of his correspondence was 
written. There he did some of his best work, 
and Mr. Colvin tells us that between 1887 
and 1894 his annual income from his pen 
was between twenty and twenty-five thous- 
and dollars! But the curious part of the 
story is that he spent every cent of it and 
was constantly worried lest he should die 
and leave his wife without means of support. 
From beginning to end these large volumes 
ring with a double voice—one a wail about ill 
health and want of money, the other a clear, 


_ Sweet, unselfish cry of delight in life and of 


warm devotion to family and friends. Every- 
where the literary note predominates. Ste- 
venson thought of nothing so much as the 
making of books and of what effect they 
would have. Never was artist more violent- 
ly self-conscious; he gnawed his heart and 
crucified his soul for the sake of literary pro- 
duction. And never was man more jolly in 
the constant presence of death. Ofter there 
was danger that a deep breath or an ener- 
getic phrase of speech would cause fatal 
hemorrage; he mentions this lightly, almost 
too lightly, and then falls to work on a new 
romance as cheerfully as if going to dinner. 

Upon the whole, it is a fascinating, yet in- 
finitely saddening book—two great volumes 
quivering with a strange, keen, sweet, bit- 
ter, jocund, harrowingly pathetic life 
Everywhere Stevenson shows himself a phil- 
anthropist, a tender-hearted, generous, lov- 
ing soul, a vastly gifted yet singularly lim- 
ited artist and a’many-sided, lovable, capti- 
vating and by no means great man in the 
largest sense of greatness. As a stylist he 
would be distinguished had we nothing but 
these letters to measure him by; as a story- 
teller he would be a wonder if only “ Treas- 
ure Island ” stood to his credit; as an essay- 
ist we could set him among the best if we 
but counted a half dozen pieces. And yet.in 
these letters, as in all of his works, there is 
distinctly lacking the mighty domination of 
the great master. What we get from Stevel- 
son through his letters is unquestionably 
Vhomme méme, the very soul of the man. 
Such a personal revelation, such a true-ring- 
ing lyrical cry, has not been uttered before in 
this century. In many places we have felt 
while reading that the revelation should have 
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heen less insistently frank; but then, even 
the points of bad taste seem to help make up 
the picture, and a remarkable picture it is. 





A WIDOWER AND Some SPINsTERS. By 
Maria Louise Pool. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stene & Company. $1.50.) Twelve short 
stories of varying excellence, all of them 
touched with a delightful humor, make up 
the contents of this beautifully printed book. 
Miss Pool was a charming writer, and the 
pleasant introductory sketch of her by Dr. 
A. M. Hale adds to the interest of this her 
last volume. A good portrait of Miss Pool 
faces the title page, and there are some other 
illustrations. Dr. Hale is not accurate, how- 
ever, when he says that Miss Pool heard the 
play “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” when she was 
about ten years old. Mrs. Stowe’s great 
story was concluded as a serial when Miss 
Pool was eleven years old, 1852, was then 
published in book form and was not drama- 
tized until some years later. 


THE CIRCLE OF A CENTURY. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison. (New York: The Century Co. 
$1.25.) A novel in two parts, the first deal- 
ing with life and manners in old New York, 
the second bringing the experiences down to 
the present time. Mrs. Harrison is always 
interesting, and in this book we think she 
has touched a deeper chord than she has 
usually done. It is an ingenious yet simple 
plot by which the circle of a century is 
rounded up with a fine effect, making the 
most of the eontrast between the old régime 
and the new—a sort of recurring romance, re- 
peating itself in the second part with an 
increment of power: from the _ splendid 
growth of American life and manners. It 
was a happy thought, if not entirely original, 
to make the second part of the story con- 
tinue a family romance by hereditary right. 

THE GOLDEN TaLisMAN. By H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 
$1.50.) The adventures sketched with con- 
siderable skill in this handsome book are 
achieved by a young Persian exile who leads 
a2 army into the strange country of the 
Kaffirias described as situated in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Asia. He is defeated and 
Made prisoner, after which his experiences 
take on very wonderful conditions, Curious- 
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ly blended with the thread of incidents are 
descriptions of the country, its flora, the cul- 
tivation of plants and the production of per- 
fumeries. A readable and engaging book. 


A REVOLUTIONARY Marip. By Amy 2H. 
Blanchard. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 
$1.50.) This is a story of the Middle Period 
of the War for Independence, cleverly told. 
The heroine of the tale is a brave and pa- 
triotic maiden whose adventures and experi- 
ences are stirring enough. The scene is New 
York. Good binding, beautiful print and 
some excellent illustrations by Ida Waugh 
give the story an attractive dress. 


THE ROMANCE OF CONQUEST. By William 
Elliot Griffis. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A running sketch of all the 
conquests of territory made by the United 
States from the foundation of the- Govern- 
ment to the present time. It is not only a’ 
bright and readable book, but one of genuine 
value to the reader who is desirous of ob- 
taining a fair knowledge of what our coun- 
try has done in the matter of expansion. The 
record shows that by far the greater part of 
our present area is the result of conquest and 
purchase. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FRESHMAN. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A youth’s experi- 
ences at college are here most cleverly and 
entertainingly sketched. The atmosphere of 
school life at an Eastern college is present in 
every scene. Hazing, the ups and downs of 
athletics, manliness and boyishness happily 
blended, escapades and adventures—all tend- 
ing to the building up of a typical American 
character, brim the book with genuine life. 
Mr. Williams has a fresh and bright genius 
which must captivate every reader. 


Tur Loe or a SEea-WAlrF. By Frank T. 
Bullen. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) Mr. Bullen has a genius for the sort 
of thing he has essayed in this fascinating 
record of open sea voyaging and salt-water 
vagabonding. Nothing could be better in its 
way than the style of this log. Like the de- 
lightful “ Cruise of the Cachalot” by ‘the 
same author, it fairly fills one’s ears with 
dashes of spray and the swash of waves. As 
for us, give us an easy lounging-place on 
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' deck, a fair wind, a gentle swell and this 
book—there could be nothing added. 

THE LAND oF THE Lone Nieut. By Paul 
Du Chaillu.. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.) A thrilling narrative of a jour- 
ney from Southern Sweden to the extreme 
North and back, in which Mr. Du Chaillu 
describes with his well known graphic vigor 
the adventures attending long journeys in 
sledges and on snow-shoes over the frozen 
and dreary winter regions. It is book to 
captivate boys. 

TroorER 3809. By Lionel Decle. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A 
distinctly interesting story with a purpose— 
a record of experiences, after the Dreyfus 
fashion, in the French military service. Mr. 
Decle is a young man of great energy and en- 
terprise as a journalist, and his book has the 
smack of enthusiasm which belongs to none 
but the wide-awake and the fearless. He is 
now traveling in Africa along the “ Cape to 
Cairo” route. 

Her, SHE AND THEY. By Albert Lee. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) A bright 
and breezy little book, a mere puff of levity 
with some attractive illustrations blown like 
dry leaves along with it. A half-hour of silly 
grinning awaits the reader, and will attack 
him promptly when the perusal begins. 

GREAT Booxs As_ LiFre-TEACHERS. By 
Newell Dwight Hillis. (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50.) Brilliant elo- 
quence marks every page of this book, which 
we may call a collection of sermons with 
some famous books for texts. The author 
writes from the point of view natural to the 
earnest preacher. He depends largely upon 
fervor and an appeal to the emotional cen- 
ters of our nature. His book is stimulating. 
We might not accept all of its somewhat 
hasty conclusions, much as we admire their 
fine moral bearing, but we do enjoy the glow- 
ing and palpitating oratory and the splendid 
personal force behind it. 

ScoTLAND’s RUINED ABBEYs. By’ Howard 
Crosby Butler. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50.) Mr. Butler, some time 
Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton Uni- 
versity and Fellow of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, has given us 
a book most attractively gotten up and filled 
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to the fullest with well arranged information 
about the ruined abbeys of Scotland. The 
text is clear, scholarly, untechnical, just to 
the taste of both students and general read- 
ers of intelligence, and the numerous illustra- 
tions are excellent for their purpose. A table 
of contents and a good general index round 
out a most valuable book which should be in 
every library. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Norman Hapgood. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
Among the many biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln this, by Mr. Norman Hapgood, will 
take a distinct place. It is notably well writ- 
ten, and the subject is approached in a fresh 
spirit. The aim, which was to sketch the 
great American justly, with an eye to charac- 
teristics, whether admirable or otherwise, 
has been honestly reached. It is like one of 
those chalk studies made by artists, in which 
the strokes suggest more than they show. 
Lincoln’s crudeness, the limitations of his 
nature, the incongruities of his character, 
and the simple coarseness of his taste in 
many regards, are‘brought out as clearly as 
his amazing genius and human sympathy. 
A strong, clear, picturesque biographical 
sketch. 


We have three volumes of LITTLE MASTER- 
plecEs. Edited by Bliss Perry. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 90 cents 
the volume.) The volumes include selections 
from Thackeray, Lamb and De Quincey; 
each volume has a good introductory essay 
by the editor and the selections are made 
with excellent judgment. The books are of 
pocket size with flexible covers and gilt top, 
each having the portrait of its author facing 
the title page. “ex 

Boy Iare oN THE PRAIRIE. By Hamlin 
Garland. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) Mr. Garland is always more 
or less disappointing. We have faith in him, 
we insist upon regarding him as a genius far 
above the merely potential, and we seize 
upon every new book of his with positive 
greed—and cast it aside, after it is read, feel- 
ing discomfited if not repulsed. What he 
lacks is enthusiasm and the highly concel- 
trated zest of life. He draws fine, firm, real 
pictures. As far as they go—when they 40 
not go too far—they hold attention, grip the 
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imagination and keep expectation on tip-toe; 
put they leave at last the impression that 
Mr. Garland is soured on life, especially the 
Western farm life he chooses to depict. In 
this book we have boy-life on the prairie; 
put it is not the best of that life. Somehow 
the sketches nearly all root themselves in the 
soil of dreariness and gleam through an at- 
mosphere of discomfort with an expression 
of arrested development. 




















PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00.) Here again we encounter Brer Rab- 
bit and Brer Fox, Mr. Crow, Mr. Coon and 
the rest, with a lot of brand new personages 
and pageants dressed up by Mr. Harris for 
the delectation of young and old, rich and 
poor, black and white. We do not envy the 
reader who cannot enjoy such a treat.- The 
book is profusely and strikingly illustrated 
by E. Boyd Smith, who has caught Mr. Har- 
ris’s spirit and made it graphically apparent. 

































LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) While we find in these stories 
much of the freshness of spirit and delicacy 
of coloring which distinguished Mr. Hew- 
lett’s “‘ Forest Lovers,” still we do not care 
a great deal for them. As stories they are 
well enough; but somehow the manner of 
telling them suggests a straining for pictur- 
esque effects, and too frequently a false note 
mars a pleasing passage. If almost any other 
writer had offered us these stories we prob- 
ably might have called them very excellent. 
From Mr. Hewlett they are excellent, but 
disappointing. 


From the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, N. Y¥., we have four pretty little books 
for children. They are showy, yet tasteful, 
with their covers decorated in colors. Honor 
Bricut, by Mary C. Rowsell, is a story of the 
days of King Charles. Tarrine, by “ Ruth 
Ogden? (Mrs. Charles W. Ide), is the story of 
alittle girl and her pet animals. THE Voy- 
AGE OF THE “MARY ADAIR,” by Frances E. 
Compton, tells all about the cowardice and 
the bravery of John Mainwaring, and how it 
affected his little friends. Tur KINGFISHER’s 
Eae, by L. T. Meade, is a little tale in which 
the ugliness of a selfish nature in a boy is 
put into strong relief against a little girl’s 
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sweet generosity. They are most attractive 
bits of prettiness, well suited to the holiday 
season. (Price each, 50 cents.) 

Tue Kine’s JESTER AND OTHER SHORT 
PuLays FOR SMALL Stages. By Caro Atherton 
Dugan. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) Eleven short plays suited to private 
presentations. They are bright, full of strik- 
ing scenes and turns of situation and 
cleverly adapted to almcst every taste. The 
humor is good. It is handsomely made up, 
a book in every way pleasing. 










THE QUEEN’s RANGERS. By Charles Led- 
yard Norton. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50.) The story of three youths who in 
the time of the American Revolution found 
themselves stranded in New York, then in 
the hands of the British army under Gen- 
eral Howe. The young men make their es- 
cape and join Washington’s body guard, 
after which they pass through a series of 
lively adventures. It is a good, strong, pa- 
triotic story well told and illustrated. 


In CHIMNEY CORNERS. MERRY TALES OF 
IrntsH FoLK-LoreE. By Seumas MacManus. (New 
‘York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.50.) De- 
lightful without limit are these breezy Irish 
stories. They have the genuine brogue and 
breath of the Emerald Isle, the simple joc- 
und spirit of folk tales of the ruder sort, 
which are yet quite untainted with disagree- 
able grossness. It is long since we have en- 
joyed a book of mere foolishness with 
greater relish. The tales are‘short, and have 
the ring of truth to tradition, as if actually 
told long ago by peat firesides in the huts of 
jolly peasants. The illustrations are in 
colors, and go well with Mr. MacManus’s 
text. It is a book to brighten a Christmas 
package, and give a piquant sauce of jollity 
to holiday reading. 


PLIisH AND Pium, and MAX AND MAURICE 
are two strikingly attractive and amusing 
little books for the young translated from the 
German of William Busch by Charles T. 
Brooks. Plish and Plum is printed and illus- 
trated in red on green paper, while Max and 
Maurice is in black on red paper. The effect 
is very taking in each case, and both the jin- 
gle-verse stories and the pictures with which 

¢ they are profusely studded are very funny. 
We call the particular attention of children 
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to these gay and amusing little books. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Farmer’s YEAR. Being His Common- 
place Book for 1898. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50.) 
We have but glanced through this large and 
beautifuliy illustrated book; yet we venture 
boldly to say that it is better than Mr. Hag- 
gard’s stories! Doubtless Mr. Andrew Lang 
will hold this saying up against us, and prob- 
ably he ought to do it. Mr. Haggard goes 
into farming much like a fresh convert into 
a reform. There,\is something attractive in 
these minutely conscientious farm-notes; 
they have the very atmosphere of hay-fields, 
plowed grounds, growing grain and barns 
and granaries. Doubtless to the English- 
man of a certain class the whole big book 
with its multitudinous details will appeal 
very forcibly. The illustrations are many, 
full-page and excellent. It is a book 
“smacking of the soil” in the best sense of 
the phrase. 


THE OTHER Fettow. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. (Boston: Hougbton, Miffin & Co. 


$1.50.) Eleven short stories in which Mr.’ 


Smith gives us a variety of entertainment, 
each sketch opening a fresh vein of humor, 
sentiment or picturesque life. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound. 

LOVELINEss. A Story. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$1.00.) The “Loveliness” of this charming 
story is a tiny dog, and the lesson of the 
story forbids cruelty, and makes vivisection 
hateful. It does for the dog something of 
what “Black Beauty” did for the horse. 
Loveliness is a lovely story for the little peo- 
ple, sweetly told, prettily illustrated, and 
neatly bound with the woolliest little dog im- 
aginable sitting on the cover, ready to bark. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Stephen Crane. (New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) ~ 


Mr. Crane’s experience as a newspaper cor- 
respondent during the war between Turkey 
and Greece has been utilized to very pleas- 
ant effect in the making of this downright 
charming story. A young New York editor 
falls in love with the daughter of a dry-as- 
dust professor who vetoes the match and 


carries his fair child, in no happy mood, ' 


away with him to Greece, where they get 
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wedged in between the two armies. Of 
course the editor has business out there, as 
a@ correspondent, for his paper, and the 
reader will find out what comes of the situa- 
tion. A pleasing little story for an idle hour. 


Kir KENNEDY, Country Boy. By S. R, 
Crockett. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50.) Plenty of dialect, a round measure 
of love and difficulties, and in the end a fair 
field, is the best description we can give of 
Mr. Crockett’s latest story. Kit is a genuine 
boy, and a Scotch boy at that. His experi- 
ences are harrowing to a degree; in his home, 
at school and everywhere else he is tried in 
fire. How he comes out the reader may 
learn by reading four hundred pages, and 
every page sufficiently strong to pull for the 
next. 

Mr. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF His Coun- 
TRYMEN. (Boston: Small, Maynard Com- 
pany. $1.25.) Irish fun from an Anglo- 
Saxon flagon, politics with a brogue, some 
fine irony and not a little keen sarcasm all 
done up in the greenery of Erin will win a 
way for this little fardel of sketches by the 
author of “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.” 


THE ENCHANTED TYPEWRITER. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. (New York:.-Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) There is always some- 
thing new and genuinely amusing in what 
Mr. Bangs lets drip from his pen. The pres- 
ent book keeps up the fun ‘at a good rate 
from first page to last. After reading all 
that Mr. Bangs has to say about it, we can- 
not doubt that his typewriter is, if not en- 
chanted, at least haunted, and after all, prob- 
ably a pen.never had a thing to do with these 
pages. From Hades and other gruesome 
places Mr. Bangs calls up various ancient 
personages, and sets his typewriter on ther 
It is all very droll and entertaining. 


From Whittaker and Ray Company, San 
Francisco, we have received three booklets 
worthy of notice. The first is CALIFORNIA 
AND THE CALIFORNIANS. By David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. It is a strong and hearty plea for 
the Golden State by one of her most dis 
tinguished sons by adoption. The second {s 
LovE AND Law. By Thomas P. Bailey, Jt» 
Ph.D., assistant professor in the same insti 
tution. A carefully thought out and well 
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written essay. The third-is THz Man WHO 
MicHT HAVE BEEN. By Robert Whittaker. A 
vision of the Christian life as seen through 
the medium of a life not Christian. 


THe Hoty Famity. A Christmas Medita- 
tion. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Pp. 56. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 50 
cents.) This is a’ charming little volume, 
properly indicated by its title, with two 
tinted half-tone pictures of the Holy Family. 


DRIVES AND Puts. By Walter Camp and 
Lilian Brooks. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.) Eleven golf sketches, delightfully 
breezy and enthusiastic in their spirit, writ- 
ten with the true golfer’s faith in fair 
weather and plenty of play. A book like this 
has much of the exhilarating effect of an 
afternoon’s course over the links, and be- 
sides the stories are enjoyable in themselves, 
presenting both variety and strength of char- 
acter sketching in a light, off-hand style. 


A Son OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) The 
story of a boy waif in London. The life de- 
picted is low life and the language is mostly 
dialect and slang of the rudest sort; but from 
the start the little hero has our sympathy, 
which grows as the leaves are turned, and 
in the end we are impressed with something 
like a memory of having been a long time as- 
sociating with strange yet real folk of the 
mean streets. 


HAWAIIAN AMERICA. Something of Its His- 
tory, Resources and Prospects. By Caspar 
Whitney. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2.50.) One of the best books on Hawaii 
that we have yet seen—a book full of infor- 
mation given in a straightforward, practical 
style. Mr. Whitney went to Hawaii to study 
the people, the country and the political and 
social status. His views are sensible, and 
have a strong smack of wholesome patriot- 
ism. He presents the facts as they are. He 
calls a spade a spade. A careful reading of 
his book will afford a liberal insight into the 
political, industrial, social and agricultural 
aspects of our new domain and the impres- 
Sion left will be a good and true one. The il- 
lustrations are many and excellent, but the 
book lacks an index. 


Literature 
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A. B. Frost has just completed a series 
of pictures of “ People We Meet in the Coun- 
try,” for the Ladies’ Home Journal. The se- 
ries begins in the December issue. 

.---On January 1st the Macmillan Company 
will issue their hew magazine, The International 
Monthly. The contributors are Edward Rod, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Prof. John Trowbridge, Nor- 
man Hapgood, and Charles de Kay. 

....-The New Amsterdam Book Company 
have in press “ A History of the Transvaal,” by 
H. Rider Haggard, who has lived a number of 
years in South Africa, and is an authority on 
its affairs. 

...-Zhe late Augustin Daly’s remarkable col- 
lection of rare books, art objects, and stage 
properties, which was the fruit of his leisure 
hours, is being prepared for public sale in Janu- 
ary, when it will be seen in its entirety for the 
first time. 

...-The Christmas Annuals have arrived as 
usual, and all our old favorites are decked in 
holiday glory. ‘Perhaps the Figaro Illustré is 
the most sumptuous, pictorially, of this year’s 
output. Its colored border decorations are a 
unique feature, and the supplementary plates 
are the results of the best French printing. On . 
the other hand, Pear’s Annual lays especial 
stress on a Christmas story by Max Pemberton, 
with illustrations by Frank Dodd, R. I. The 
Gentlewoman might be called an American is- 
sue, for the contents are made up from stories 
by Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, James, W. L. 
Alden, Julian Hawthorne, Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Eliza Orne White. There is a portrait, on 
satin, of the Princess of Wales. 

-..-The Illustrated London News has a 
pleasing gray cover, also a colored supplement, 
“ Late to School,” that will make the children 
laugh. ‘There are an unusually large number 
of colored illustrations to the Graphic, and its 
plate, “A Story that Will Never Die,” is a 
powerful picture of the sinking of a British ship 
with over 400 soldiers aboard. Black and 
White has a fin-de-siécle cover, and a varied 
table of contents. The Sketch offers a story by 
Zangwill. Its colored plates represent two ex- 
tremes—The Belle of the Ball and The Belle 
of the Ballet. Holly Leaves is by no means the 
least attractive of these annuals, and is espe- 
cially endeared to that large class which enjoys 
the sports. Altogether this year’s papers help 
to keep up the traditions of Christmas very 
happily. (The International News Company.) 













































EDITORIALS. 


The Collapse of the Tagalog 
Insurrection. 

WE may say that the Tagalog insurrec- 
tion has now reached its conclusion. It is a 
very happy thing that the President is able 
to announce’. that organized resistance to 
American authority is ended, and that there 
remain only a few scattered bands of fiee- 
ing and hiding guerrillas. No one knows 
where Aguinaldo is. His capitals one after 
another have been captured. With the dry 
season the American campaign has swept 
the whole Tagalog army out of the ‘valley, 
and its remnants are wandering in the 
mountains. The other day the garrison at 
Bayombong, numbering eight hundred men, 
surréndered with their cannon and equip- 
ments, to a company of fifty soldiers. The 
dry weather, which allowed our troops to 
move, and the news of the American elec- 
tions, have taken strength and heart out of 
the insurrectiouists, and the bulk of the pop- 
ulation is gladly returning to the cultivation 
of their rice fields. 

With us here at home the chief advantage 
is the silencing of the noisy troop who 
claimed to possess all of the nation’s con- 
science, and who tried to figure as the only 
believers in the Declaration of Independence. 
They are greatly disappointed that a guerilla 
warfare may not be kept up for a dozen 
years, and that their prophecy, that we 
should need an enormous standing army sta- 
tioned permanently in an unhealthy Asiatic 
colony, is not fulfilled. Those of us, the great 
majority of the people, who could easily see 
that the Philippine Islands were not in re- 
volt, that the best mercy to those islands 
was to put down the local insurrection, that 
we had no intention of subjugation or tyr- 
anny, but only of giving the people good 
government, and all the self-government they 
could stand, and that the possession of col- 
onies was not inconsistent with the doctrine 
of our own Declaration of Independence, are 
fully justified by the result. 

For what do we now. see? 
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There is Cuba, 


pacified and happy, accepting the faith of 
the United States that we shall give her in- 
dependence just as soon as the machinery 
can be put in order. Good government: is 
being maintained, and the yellow fever, 
which made Havana the pest hole of the sea, 
is stamped out, and the waste of war is be- 
ing rapidly repaired. Porto Rico has seen 
her tens of thousands fed who lost their all 
by the hurricane, good government is estab- 
lished for the first time in the history of the 
island, not a case of small-pox or yellow 
fever is known to exist, and Congress now 
has the task in hand to see how best self- 
government can be established. In the two 
islands the army of occupation has been re- 
duced almost to a vanishing point. All the 
Philippine Islands are hastening to declare 
their loyalty, and Admiral Dewey only hopes 
that Aguinaldo may manage to escape from 
the island through some large meshes which 
we may manage to leave in the net with 
which we surround him. Meanwhile the 
smaller islands, and the municipalities of the 
larger islands, have been put under native 
ofticials, and peaceful conditions are now as- 
sured. At home the birds of. ill omen are 
ceasing to croak, and the papers which have 
been encouraging Aguinaldo begin to talk 
about “ accomplished facts,” and wisdom is 
justified of her children. The people of the 
United States know their duty, and they may 
be trusted to do it in a way that will be a 
blessing to the world. 





Secretary Root’s Report. 

Iv was a day of good fortune for the army 
and the nation when the President invited 
Mr. Root to become Secretary of War. This 
must be admitted, we think, by all who read 
carefully the Secretary’s annual] report, evel 
if they are not able to agree with everything 
that is said in it. There is ample proof that 
Mr. Root has taken up the colonial problems 
with an earnest desire to devise solutions 
which shall be strictly in accord with the 
principles of justice and shall serve the inter- 
ests of the people of the islands. His plans 
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for the perfection of the army show how 
thoroughly he has considered the army’s 
needs, and are a remarkable illustration of 
the facility with which a strong and well 
trained intellect can acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the complicated organization 
of a professional] system even when it is ap- 
plied to the subject for the first time in mid- 
dle life. 

The most important parts of this long re- 
port are those relating to the legal status and 
government of the islands which have been 
acquired, our duty to their inhabitants and 
to the people of Cuba, the tariff barriers, the 
army canteens and the plans for the improve- 
ment of the entire military establishment. 
The report is noticeably free from anything 
which could remind the reader of politics. It 
is in harmony with the principles of civil 
service reform, and the leading provisions of 
the elaborate project for the perfection of the 
nilitary organization apply the merit system 
' to the army. Mr. Root holds that our sov- 
ereignty over the acquired islands is com- 
plete, controlled by no legal limitations. ex- 


cept those which may be found in the treaty 
of cession. But our obligations are of the 
highest character. He says: 


“It is our unquestioned duty to make the in- 

terests of the people over whom we assert sover- 
eignty the first and controlling consideration in 
all legislation and administration which con- 
cerns them, and to give them, to the greatest 
possible extent, individual freedom, self-govern- 
ment in accordance with their capacity, just and 
equal laws, and opportunity for education, for 
profitable industry, and for development in civil- 
ization.” 
The people of the ceded islands, he contends, 
have acquired no legal right to demand an 
application of constitutional provisions which 
were those of expediency adapted solely to 
conditions existing in the States, but have a 
moral right to be treated in accordance with 
the underlying principles of justice and free- 
dom declared in our Constitution. Therefore 
Porto Rico has no legal right, in his opinion, 
to demand a removal of our tariff barrier, 
but he strongly urges Congress to remove it, 
for other reasons. 

His elaborate scheme of government for 
Porto Rico provides for elections only in re- 
spect to the Mayors and Councils of cities. 
The Governor, the other prominent executive 
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officers and the judges of the highest courts 
would be appointed by the President, and the 
legislative council would be composed of the 
leading executive officers, with a minority 
appointed from the people by the President. 
At first this seems to: have very little au- 
tonomy in it, but it should be observed that 
the scheme does not preclude the selection of 
Porto Ricans for the chief officers under the 
Governor or for the office of judge in any of 
the courts. The measure of home rule would 
therefore depend largely upon the discretion 
of the President and the Governor, so far as 
there could be home rule under a government 
by appointment. The Secretary speaks of a 
council “ composed of Porto Ricans selected 
for their known capacity and wisdom, and of 
Americans from the States competent and 
experienced in dealing with legislative and 
administrative problems,” but he contem- 
plates the election of a Legislature as a step 
to be taken in.the near future, and he also 
lays down this “ cardinal rule” for appoint- 
ments: 

“Wherever a Porto Rican can be found capable 

and willing to perform official duties, he should 
be selected, and the aim should be to include in 
the civil service of the island no greater num- 
ber of Americans from the United States than 
are necessary for the introduction of methods of 
administration in which Americans have been 
trained and Porto Ricans have not. Wherever 
it is necessary to employ Americans, except in 
the chief offices, a system of civil service exami- 
nation should be provided.” 
The islanders do not know how to govern 
themselves, he says, but he would give them 
every opportunity to learn. His scheme, in 
good hands, would produce good results, but 
much would depend upon the character of 
the Governor and his assistants. His argu- 
ment for the removal of the tariff barrier is 
conclusive. 

We are not satisfied that Secretary Root 
goes far enough in recommending speedy self 
government for Porto Ricans. We do not 
see why the island is not now ready for a 
complete territorial form of government, with 
its legislature to be immediately elected, of 
course, under the conditions of veto by the 
Governor of its acts. The conditions for suf- 
frage which he recommends, ability to read 
and write, or possession of property are less 
liberal than Spain allowed under Autonomy. 
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The passages relating to Cuba are excellent 
in tone and purpose. He says: 

“The control which we are exercising in trust 

for the people of Cuba should not be, and of 
course will not be, continued any longer than is 
necessary to enable that people to establish a 
suitable government to which the control shall 
be transferred.” 
Municipal elections, to take place after Apri 
11th, will be followed by the formation of a 
Constitutional Convention to provide for a 
general government, to which the island will 
be transferred. This announcement of policy 
should allay all irritation in Cuba. Our tar- 
iff, the Secretary says, should be no higher 
upon the sugar and other products of the is- 
land than on the similar products of the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Congress should, but -may 
not, act in accordance with this recommen- 
dation. 

Those who have criticised the agreement 
with the Sultan of the Suius should take no- 
tice that the Sultan has been informed that 
the approval of it did not give the consent of 
the United States to the existence of slavery. 
The Secretary argues that a cable to the 
Philippines should be laid, but does not say 
by whom the work should be done. This 
cable should be put down, owned and oper- 
ated by the Government. 

Secretary Root defends the army “ post ex- 
change,’ the name given to the soldiers’ 
saloon. He says the soldiers will drink out- 
side if not within the post, and that it is bet- 
ter that they should drink beer in the camp, 
“surrounded by the restraining influences of 
discipline and good association” than that they 
should drink “ bad whisky in the vile resorts 
which cluster about the limits of every mili- 
tary post.” We cannot follow him here, and 
we have excellent military authority on our 
side. The post exchange simply adds one 
to the opportunities of drinking what is an 
injury to character and discipline. It tempts 
those who would not patronize the “ vile re- 
sorts,” while those who patronize the post 
exchange will find the whisky also. The 
argument for the post exchange is precisely 
that for the cantonments that supply viler 
pleasures for the British camps in India. 

A large part of the report is given up to a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement of 
the organization of the army. The Secretary 
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proposes that an army war college be estab. . 


lished, in order that problems of military 
science may be studied in the light of the 
latest practice, that the material of war may 
be provided, and that officers may be placed 
according to their merit and ability. To this 
college every officer below field rank who is 
not a graduate of the service school should 
be detailed: for instruction, and records of 
efficiency should be made and preserved. 
The college should also be open to officers of 
the National Guard, and their efficiency rec- 
ords would be useful in time of war. An im- 
portant recommendation is made concerning 
staff appointments, all of which, the Secre 
tary says, should be made now from the line 
for fixed periods, and eventually on records 
of proficiency and fitness. The system of 
promotion for seniority, he adds, should be 
modified by providing for a certain number 
of promotions for recorded efficiency or gal- 
lant conduct. His rules for such promotions 
are a direct application of the merit system 
to the army. All these recommendations 
should be carefully considered by Congress, 
which has had ample opportunity during the 
recent war to see the defects for which he 
proposes a remedy. 





The British Government and 
People. 

‘aE war in South Africa has given occa- 
sion for numerous criticisms of the British 
Government in its relations with subject 
races. Some have been inspired by political 
interests, but a considerable number have 
appeared in religious papers, and appear to 
have been based on the conviction that Eng- 
land has failed utterly in her duty as a Chris- 
tion nation. For example, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine says: 

“One of the curiosities of history is the di- 
vergence between the moral standards in the 
conduct of the British Government and the Brit 
ish people toward other peoples. The conduct 
of the British Government in its foreign rela- 
tions has almost uniformly been arbitrary, U2- 
just and unworthy of the ruling power of # 


Christian nation; and the only thing which has — 


reconciled right minded people to its course has 
been the equally uniform manner in which the 
British people have followed up the conquests 
of their Government and made them tell for 
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righteousness, liberty and Christianity. From 
the time the East India Company attempted.to 
banish Adoniram Judson from India to the re- 
cent refusal of Lord Kitchener to allow Christian 
missionaries in the Sudan, the course of the 
British Government has been one of hostility to 
Christian missions, until compelled to modify it 
by the demands of public opinion.” 


It would be difficult to pack more incor- 
rect history or unjust charges into a single 
paragraph. To begin with, the East India 
Company, which ruled India absolutely un- 
til 1839 and practically until 1858, was not 
identical with the English Government, and 
to charge upon the latter the sins of the for- 
mer is scarcely just. Lord Kitchener’s re- 
fusal to allow missionaries in Khartum was 
only temporary, until he could give some 
guarantee of general security, and already 
the prohibition is removed by the declara- 
tion that the Sudan is open. His avowed 
purpose was to avoid all possible disturb- 
ing influences until a stable government 
could be established, and that missions in 
an exclusively and fanatically Moslem com- 
munity in a time of war may be a serious- 
ly disturbing influence no one who knows 
Persia and Turkey will deny. The article 
also quotes with great disaproval the action 
of the Governor of Sierra Leone, in indorsing 
a Moslem college and expressing his wish 
that Islam may spread through Western 
Africa. With regard to the former, we think 
the Governor was right. Why should not 
the Moslems have their own college ? The 
most ordinary principles of religious liberty 
require it. To refuse the indorsement would 
be religious tyranny, As to the spread of 
Islam, we think the Governor mistaken. 
We do not forget, however, that there are 
many people, loyal Christians, who regard 
Islam as a distinct improvement on the bru- 
tal paganism of the West African tribes, and 
it does not by any means follow from his 
wish that he is an opponent of Christian 
Missions. We might give instance after in- 
stance of such misjudgment and misinter- 
pretation. That the British Government has 
done many unjust things is true, as also that 
it has often failed to do justice, but the whole 
history of its relations to Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, India and China shows it as 
the one power above all others on which 
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every good cause has relied for support, and 
such a statement as that quoted above is un- 
true and unjust. 

Few people can appreciate the peculiarly 
difficult position of a Christian Government 
ruling an overwhelmingly predominant, non- 
Christian community. There are many 
things perfectly reasonable in themselves, 
which yet become unreasonable by virtue of 
the cost of securing them. It may not al- 
ways be wise to put the full diplomatic ma- 
chinery of two Governments in motion to 
secure the erection of a chapel or even the 
abolition of an abuse. Furthermore, a Gov- 
ernment to be.strong must be just. What is 
justice? The Hindu or Moslem view may be 
radically different from the Christian. Is it 
absolutely certain that the Christian view is 
always the true one? Dr. Leonard Bacon 
used to say that if Abraham had lived in 
Connecticut he would have been sent to the 
State’s prison. It is simply impossible, more 
than that it would be wrong, always to ap- 
ply the same codes and statutes to the gov- 
ernment of Asiatic and African communi- 
ties that are in force in America and Eng- 
land. None know this better than mission- 
aries who have had experience on the field, 
and they are invariably the most moderate 
in their “ demands” for government aid. It 
is, as a rule, the younger men who are loud- 
est in their criticisms when such government 
aid to their enterprises is declined. 

Government officials are naturally and 
rightly conservative, and are thus liable to 
the mistakes of conservatism. They are 
tempted to look at possible immediate diffi- 
culties rather than at future successes. In 
dividuals among them also are undoubtedly 
opposed to these fellows “that turn the 
world upside down,” and would gladly dis- 
pense with them entirely. It is not true, 
however, that they represent the general pol- 
icy of either the English or United States 
Governments. Nor is it true that there is 
such a divergence between the Government 
and the people as is assumed. In England 
as in the United States, and even more than 


here, the Government is the direct expres- 


sion of the people, and represents their real 
judgment. When the Government is wrong 
it is, as a rule, because the people, or at least 
a considerable portion of them are wrong, 
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- We need to keep these things in mind in re- 
gard to the relations of our own officials to 
mission work. Keep steady pressure upon 
them for the right, but be considerate in 
judgments and, above all, be very sure of the 
facts. 





Disfranchisement Defeated in 


Georgia. 

TUESDAY of last week will long be a day 
of history for justice to the negro. On that 
day the noble State of Georgia raised the 
first great barrier against the tide of sup- 
pression of the negro ballot in the South. 
The Hendrick Franchise bill, whose pur- 
pose was to disfranchise the negro, was de- 
feated by the amazing and unexpected vote 
of 1387 to 3. 

It is well known that Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and South Carolina have grafted into 
their constitutions measures that have the ef- 
fect of shutting out the negro from the bal- 
lot box and that such a measure is pend- 
ing before the voters of North Carolina for 
ratification. It was no great surprise, there- 
fore, when such a bill was presented in the 
Legislature of Georgia by an ambitious 
young man from one of the back counties of 
the State. 

‘The measure contemplated an amendment 
to the constitution of the State by which that 
paragraph specifying those to whom is given 
the right to vote is changed by the addition 
thereto of this paragraph: 

“ Provided further, that no person shall be a 
competent voter unless he shall be able to read 
and write any paragraph of the constitution of 
this State, and he shall be able to understand 
any paragraph of such constitution, and to 
give a reasonable interpretation thereto; pro- 
vided, however, that no male person who was on 
January ist, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, 
entitled to vote under the laws of the State 
wherein he then resided and no lineal descendant 
of such person shall be denied the right to regis- 
ter or vote at any election in this State by rea- 
son of his failure to possess the educational 
qualifications provided for in this paragraph.” 

The purport of this is evident. The 
“ grandfather” clause, which provided for 
those or the descendants of those who could 
vote in 1867, let in nearly every white man 
of the State, the exceptions being those for- 
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eign born, and by actual count those of for. 
eign birth who could not read and write were 
less than 200. The “ understanding ” clause, 
on the ‘contrary, could be made to shut out 
evcry negro, for even courts differ as to the 
understanding of “any paragraph” of the 
constitution; and the judge of this under. 
standing, bear in mind, is the election man- 
ager. t 

As soon as the measure was given public. 
ity interest in it became general. As is the 
case with all measures affecting the relations 
of the races, it became the subject of general 
discussion. ‘The pulpit, press, clubs and fire- 
sides took up the matter. As public senti- 
ment took shape it was found to be growing 
in opposition. It was the opinion of the white 
pulpit that such 2 measure would put a pre- 
mium on white ignorance and black intelli- 
gence, and was therefore unwise. Labor or- 
ganizations of white men, that class usually 
supposed to be specially antagonistic to the 
negro, memorialized the Legislature on the 
injustice of the measure. The white woman’s 
club of Atlanta opposed it on the ground 
that it would lower the moral tone of the 
community to resort to such measures in po- 
litical life. Prohibitionists and anti-prohibi- 
tionists alike opposed the measure. 

These all had their share in bringing the 
victory. But there are three other forces to 
which, perhaps, chief credit belongs. On 
these perhaps many of the foregoing re 
volved. We mention first the strong appeal 
of Booker T. Washington, declared general- 
ly to be the most advanced position he has 
yet taken. Among other things he said: 

“T have the greatest sympathy with the South 
in its efforts to find a way out of its present dif- 
ficulties, but I do not want to see the South tie 
itself to a body of death. Repression will fail. 
The history of the country shows that in those 
States where the election laws are most just 
there you will find the most wealth, the most in- 
telligence and the smallest percentage of crime. 
The best element. of white people in the South 
are not in favor of oppressing the negro; they 
want to help him up, but they are sometimes 
mistaken as to the best method of doing it.” 

The appeal with which the negroes me- 
morialized the Legislature deserves special 
mention among the causes that brought the 
victory. A number of the leading colored cit- 
izens of Atlanta came together and prepared 
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an address which has been characterized as 
the strongest appeal ever made to a Legisla- 
ture on a similar occasion. While the ad- 
dress contained the combined suggestions of 
the whole committee it is but just to state 
that the main impress upon it was that of 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta University’s 
brilliant negro professor, who is making a 
national reputation in his writings on the 
negro question from the sociological point of 
view. This solemn memorial took high 
ground; after citing the historical develop- 
ment of the suffrage question in all lands and 
assenting to the restrictions imposed by the 
‘highest statesmanship of the age, the appeal 
said: 


“To these principles we give full assent. We 
join heartily with the best conscience of the 
State, of the nation and of the civilized world in 
demanding a pure, intelligent ballot, free from 
bribery, ignorance, fraud and intimidation. And 
to secure this we concur in the movement im- 
posing fair and impartial qualifications upon 
voters, whether based on education, or property, 
or both.” 


Nor must we forget the prayers of the col- 
ored people. The negroes all over Georgia 
had been praying for weeks, and on the day 
the vote was to be taken many a prayer 
went up to God. From the fields and the 
woods of Georgia, from the kitchen and the 
barn, from the store and the schoolroom, 
from the family altar and from private re- 
treat the God of heaven was implored. The 
extraordinary result properly seems to them 
an answer to their prayers. 

‘The young man who is responsible for the 
measure presented it to the House with a 
thoroughness, a skill, an eloquence worthy 
of a better cause, but his appeal seemed to 
fall on deaf ears. No speaker came to his 
rescue. A number spoke, and from the heat 
of debate there were struck out sentences 
as these: “ This bill is wrong in purpose and 
principle.” ‘1 oppose the bill because it will 
stimulate the negroes to study the United 
States Constitution, and thus bring in a dan- 
gerous element.” ‘I oppose it because it is 
absolutely unjust.” “I oppose it because 
the best negroes of the State are with the 
Democratic party.” “It is too drastic.” 
“Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.” “Let well enough alone.” “In be- 
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half of the ex-slaves, the noblest of their 
race, I vote No.” “I oppose it in order to 
settle forever that Southern white men 
are the negroes’ best friends.” “If the ne- 
groes of Georgia sold their votes the white 
men of Georgia bought them.” “I vote No 
because the strong should protect the weak. 
We must show the negro that we respect his 
interest and his rights.” ‘I oppose it be- 
cause it would disfranchise some white men 
and enfranchise some negroes. I never saw 
a negro capable of casting an intelligent and 
virtuous ballot.” ‘I oppose it because it is 
in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Thus the reasons ran. For one reason or 
another they all (except three) voted No. Be 
it said to their honor they refused to table 
the measure, preferring, as one member ex- 
pressed it, “‘ to kill it outright.”” Georgia has 
redeemed herself, anda strong blow against 
class legislation in the entire South has been 
struck. Now let North Carolina follow the 
lead of Georgia, who never more richly de- 
served than now the title of ‘“ Empire State 
of the South.” 





Every lover of good books will sympathize 
with the misfortune which has compelled the 
reorganization of the ancient and famous house 


of Harper Brothers. It has been a pioneer 
in original publications, and in its immense 
library of reprints from the English in the 
days before international copyright. With its 
Magazine and its Weekly it led the way in il- 
lustrated journalism. What we owe to that 
house in the instruction and amusement of 
the people can never be told. But by degrees 
there grew up rival applicants for popular 
favor, and the old directors of the business 
passed away, and by some failure of financial 
skill and care which the public knows little 
of the house fell behind, until the world was. 
startled to learn that its obligations were 
over four millions of dollars, and the creditors 
took possession. First the members of the 
house tried to recover themselves by a com- 
bination with the active young firm, the 
Doubleday & McClure Co., but that was; 
perhaps, not satisfactory to the creditors, of 
whom the chief was the banker, J. Pierpont 
Morgan. They have put Col. G. B. M, Har- 
vey, proprietor of The North American Re- 
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view, in full charge, and the business will be 
continued under the old name, which has a 
great commercial value. Two of the newer 
and less established magazines have been 
suspended, and expenses have been greatly 
curtailed, and nearly all of the Harper fam- 
ily have withdrawn. But Harper’s Monthly, 
Weekly and Bazar will continue to be issued, 
mostly under new editorship. This has been 
the most famous book firm in the United 
States, and has had over a thousand persons 
on its weekly pay roll, and has made its old 
owners very wealthy. With the new man- 
agement, awake to the fresher problems of 
finding the public, there is no reason why 
Harper & Brothers should not recover the 
ground they have lost. Not a little sympathy 
must also go out to J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
the great publishing firm of Philadelphia, 
whose establishment was burned down last 
week, at a loss of over a million dollars. 





THE distinction between a real college and 
a fake college may very likely be made so 
clear to the public that the latter may no 
longer deceive, even with its fraudulent de- 
grees. We are having now associations of 
colleges, occupying various sections of the 
country, whose representatives meet for 
council on common interests. One of these, 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
held a meeting last week, and adopted reso- 
lutions looking to the establishment of a uni- 
- form entrance requirement for college, with 
a common board of examiners. At present 
each college has its own individual examina- 
tions of students seeking admission, on such 
studies as it chooses, and the examinations 
may be stiff or easy as it pleases. So one 
college will admit students who would be 
rejected by another, and there is no means 
of telling, except by suspicion or common 
fame, whether a college is up to or below 


the standard of decency. Under this new - 


and excellent plan all colleges will require 
the same tests, and the preparatory schools 
will know what is expected of them, and 
they will be represented, as well as the col- 
leges, on the examining boards; and the stu- 
dent who passes, or who fails, at the exam- 
ination will pass or fail for all the colleges. 
If a college refuses to stand by this system 
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of examination it confesses itself unequal to 
the class to which it has claimed to belong. 
It will not be recognized as a real college, 
and its degrees will be discounted. One of 
the principal advantages of this new sys- 
tem is that it will set a standard before 
every public high school. It must provide 
instruction which will fit boys for college. 
If its pupils fail to pass the examination, 
then it must get a better class of teachers, 
The advantage to the public will be great, 
and it will necessarily do even more for the 
academies and high schools than for the col- 
leges. 





THE treaty between England, Germany 
and the United States for the partition of the 
Samoan Islands was signed at Washington 
last week, in triplicate, by the representa- 
tives of the three Governments. There re- 
mains simply, so far as we are concerned, the 
endorsement by the Senate, with regard to 
which there is no doubt, and one of the most 
perplexing questions our Government has 
had to meet will be finally solved. A little 
time since there were sensational reports 
that the United States had_ rejected the 
treaty. The sole basis was that the State 
Department criticised the wording of certain 
clauses. Its suggestions received the cordial 
attention of the English and German repre- 
sentatives, and when the final signing was 
done all three Governments expressed them- 
selves as perfectly well satisfied. There re 
mains now nothing for us to do but to pro- 
vide for the right government of the islands 
belonging to us, and for the development of 
their resources. We shall have a good oppor- 
tunity to show what we can do in comparison 
with both Germans and English. It has been 
frequently said that the Germans were s0 
unpopular that the islanders would desert 
their rule en masse. We think not. 





THE Basuto, Mr. Maxeke, and the Ameri- 
can missionary, Mr. Wilcox, take different 
views of the treatment of the natives by the 
English and the Boers. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Maxeke was wrong in saying that 
the Boers do not allow the natives to learn 
to read, but Mr. Wilcox is, we believe, ex- 
ceptional among the American missionaries 
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in South Africa in his opinion that the Eng- 
lish rule is as bad as that of the Boers. As 
a whole, we believe, on the authority of 
American missionaries, that Mr. Maxeke’s 
article gives a correct impression. There 
are schools for the natives in the Transva™, 
a few, but not the work of Boer Christians, 
we believe, unless Andrew Murray’s daugh- 
ter’s work in Bechuanaland may perhaps be 
an exception. He was of Afrikander stock 
on his mother’s side, and his influence has 
been felt in the Dutch churches. There is a 
woman’s missionary society in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Cape Colony, but its mis- 
sionaries in the Transvaal work only for 
poor Dutch families. The South Africa Gen- 
eral Mission is composed of noble people, 
English and Dutch, but so far as we know 
none of the Dutch workers are in the native 
branch. Both Dutch and English are greatly 
at fault, but it is the general opinion of the 
missionaries that English rule is much bet- 
ter for the natives, and that the English in- 
tention is to treat them fairly, and that ex- 


ceptions come through unsympathetic magis- 
trates. 





....The football season is over. The rules 
of the game, the technic and “ strenuous- 
ness”? of the play have not been materially 
modified this year, and yet the sport has been 
almost entirely free from hostile criticism, 
such as was poured upon it in former years. 
It is hard to assign any one cause for this, 
but undoubtedly the spirit of sport for sport’s 
sake has been growing steadily among the 
students, and the faculties have come to see 
that they should take some part in the control 
of the game. It is fortunate also for foot- 
ball that Yale, Harvard and Princeton no 
longer regularly and unmercifully whip the 
other colleges, and that the games are for 
the most part played on college grounds 
rather than in large cities, where the spec- 
tacular side of the contest is made the most 
prominent. Perhaps the one man who has 
done more than anybody else to purify col- 
lege sport is Mr. Casper Whitney, whose 
high-minded criticism in Harper’s Weekly de- 
serves the most grateful credit. 


....An Italian named Diblasi murdered a 
health officer in Boston and fled to Italy. 
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That Government refused to allow his extra- 
dition, perhaps remembering how Italians 
had been lynched in Louisiana, but tried him 
there and condemned him to six years’ im- 
prisonment. Meanwhile our Government 
confesses to Italy its inability to secure any 
punishment for the*’men who murdered Ital- 
ian subjects in Louisiana last summer, and 
Congress will have to vote money damages 
to the relatives. It is very humiliating, and 
something ought to be done to put such cases 
under the jurisdiction of Federal courts. 


....We must give our Board of Health full 
credit for its determination to keep the bu- 
bonic plague out of this city, but it does seem 
as if the absolute refusal to allow cargoes to 
be landed after all possible disinfection was 
too great severity. It is hard to imagine 
that this coffee from Brazil could carry in- 
fection. It might be landed from lighters, 
one would think, so that the infecting rats, 
if any survive the steam and gas, shall have 
no chance fo leave the vessel. Trade is less 
important than health, yet what will our peo- 
ple do if some way is not found to land safe 
coffee? ; 

...-The Greek play is moving West, 
keeping well ahead of the teachers who ask 
that Greek give place to English and French. 
Colorado College is to present a Greek play 
on the occasion of the celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on February Ist, 
when that distinguished Grecian, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, the new president of 
the University of California, will deliver the 
principal address in the new college audi- 
torium. Thus the West answers the East 
and Greek holds its own. 


..«.In Professor Briggs’s article of last 
week a curious error inserted a negative in 
a sentence where it did not belong, thus re- 
versing his meaning. Speaking of the study 
of the English Bible in colleges and theo- 
logical schools, he said: ‘‘ There is reason for 
this,” while the mistake makes him say, 
“There is no reason for this.” 


....The popular protest against the seat- 
ing of a Mormon polygamist in Congress is 
a noble testimony to the soundness of the 
public conscience. There can be no doubt 
that Congress will find some way to avoid 
being soiled by his fellowship. 

























































The Method of the Spiritual 
Life. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


“We live in a time when the failure, or 
rather the enfeeblement of the will has per- 
haps no equal, except in the increasing inten- 
sity of the desires.” This sentence from the 

’ French critic, M. Brunetiére, is worthy of 
careful attention on the part of all who are 
interested in the desire for a religious quick- 
ening of the churches and the community. 
It marks the exact point at which such spir- 
itual quickening must begin if it is to be 
genuine and permanent. The toning up of 
the will and the toning down of the desires 
are the two aspects of the renewed Chris- 
tian character, which the times call for. The 
tremendous increase in luxury on the part 
of the many who enjoy the benefits of the 
prosperous times affects the entire commu- 
nity, and furnishes the chief characteristic of 
the spiritual falling away from which we 
need deliverance. This deliverance is no 
easy task. Primarily it requires God’s help 
and there may well be earnest prayer to that 
end; but it also depends upon obedience to 
the law of our spiritual nature. It aims at 
character, not impulse, at permanent 
growth, not spasmodic emotion. . 

A revival of religious life that shall be 
genuine, will have these characteristics: it 
will appear sane—that is, reasonable, and 
thoroughly in accord with the Scripture. 
In the type of the religious life which the 
apostle Paul strives to develop among the 
churches no feature is more notable than its 
common sense. However exalted his spirit- 
ual aspirations, however keen his emotions, 
the apostle’s feet are always on the ground; 
his exhortations are directed to a type of 
piety which. commends itself to all men 
everywhere for its sanity and sweet reason- 
ableness. It will also be serene—that is, it 
will give peace as well as power. It will be 
weather-proof and able to stand trial. And 
it will be sweet tempered—that is, not cap- 
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tfous or harsh in judgment of others. If it 
has made attainments which are strong and 
satisfying in itself it will not at once set 
them up as a standard to which everybody 
else must conform, but will be ready to be- 
lieve that there are many ways into the 
kingdom, and that there are as many types 
of spiritual life as there are Christians. As it 
will be rooted in a strengthening of the will 
and will find its chief field in limiting the in- 
tensity of the desires, it will not be eager to 
measure itself by the diversity of judgment 
or of habit in the lives of other Christians. 
It will find its assurance in definite growth, 
manifested in a few simple lines of indi- 
vidual character. The man who has been 
slack in his religious habits, fond of the 
world, easily influenced by his circumstances 
or by the example of others, self indulgent 
and quick to adapt his views to his practice, 
will be seen with settled habits, well con- 
trolled desires, a patient faith with reference 
to God, and a generous judgment toward his 
fellows, while he is severe in his discipline. 
With this as the goal of a quickened spirit- 
ual life, the practical question is, How is it 
to he attained? We cannot all go to 
Keswick or Northfield, nor all sit un- 
der Andrew Murray or Mr. Meyer; we 
cannot all go on a mission or enter a settle- 
ment. We may well desire the patient 
faith of Frances Havergal, the nearness 
to God of Archbishop Fénelon or Leigh- 
ton, the burning zeal of Henry Drummond, 
or the spiritual power of Tamil David or D. 
L. Moody; but it is well to remember that 
God gives to the world great Christians, as 
he does great geniuses, for exceptional pur- 
poses; but he shows what he thinks of com- 
mon people and of common Christians by 
the numbers he makes of them. Bach has 
his own work to do, his own niche to fill, 
and it is as mistaken to set up exceptional 
spiritual standards as it is exceptional stand- 
ards of intellectual power. The first step in 
Christian achievement is to be willing to take 
life as it is, and to use the powers which 
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God has granted to us, striving to develop 
them to their best exercise without envy of 
those who have: more, and without pride be- 
fore those who have less. 

The first access of faith comes when we are 
willing to let God guide, and the first glimpse 
of clearer spiritual vision when we see that 
God’s ways are best. It has been well said 
that “ In most burdens there is a safeguard, 
in all a duty, and in some the greatest hap- 
piness allotted to human existence.” This is 
ahard saying, and most of all difficult to ac- 
cept as applied to one’s self. It marks the 
royal road in which Jesus himself walked, 
the way of hardship and of pain, for which 
the reason is not made daily clear and the 
end is distant and unseen. From the Lord’s 
day to this it has often supplied the first 
test, as it has always marked the supreme 
attainment of: the Christian who has aspira- 
tions for divine companionship. The sources 
of spiritual power are not in hiding the 
lovely things of Jesus in the heart, as Mary 
did, but in fellowship in his sufferings. 

The second step in attainment is to culti- 
vate serenity under discipline. Many Chris- 
tians bow in silence under a discipline which 
they feel they cannot escape. It is as the 
dull, patient ox under the yoke. There is lit- 
tle in it of living faith. But when a Chris- 
tian has such confidence in the love of God, 
such understanding of the way in which God 
has helped him hitherto, such _ restful 
faith in the promises, such clarified vision 
of what is in store for him in time to come, 
that he accepts the discipline that has been 
assigned, in quietness and peace, even tho 
it be the sorrow that strikes to the heart, or 
the disappointment, or the weary toil, some- 
times so much harder to bear than actual 
sorrow, then he may know that he is sur- 
tendering himself to the guidance of his 
lord, and is surely making progress in the 
way which cannot fail of attaining a bless- 
ing. His path will be attended by no 
ecstacy; he may have no leisure, or no heart, 
for the joys of a “retreat;” his words of 
exhortation to others may be faint and stam- 
ering, and in the day of the reaping of 
tarthly harvests he may have little to show; 
but for all that he is in a sure path; 
he will be a light to those who sit in 
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darkness, a comfort and strength to many 
who but for him would rebel against God. 
In a word the method of the spiritual life 
is to be willing to be what we are, and to do 
what lies before us, because it is God’s ap- 
pointment; and in doing it faithfully and 
patiently we are doing his will. There is no 
surer promise than that to the man whom 
the Lord when he comes shall find so doing. 
The Savior’s promise is to be with us al, 
ways; not that we shall always be conscious 
that he is with us. And the struggle after 
vivid consciousness of a divine presence may 
easily become that unwholesome self-scrut- 
iny which dwells hard by hypocrisy, and is 
the prolific mother of spiritual doubt. God 
promises power, but a power that is rather 
the privilege to be sons of God than the mere 
force to do great things. Our Lord saia, 
Rejoice, not that devils are subject unto 
you, but rather that your names are written 
in heaven. In the cry for a revival, are we 
not in danger of forgetting this antithesis, 
and of measuring our attainments by some 
visible result rather than by the quiet as- 
surance that comes to the heart out of the 
heavenly inheritance ? As a preparation for 
united prayer and for earnest effort to know 
what the will of God is with us, that we 
may do it, it is well for us to begin with ask- 


ing, Am I not a Christian ? If that is doubt- 


ful, let us first of all make sure of it. If it is 
not doubtful, and the voice in my heart tells 
me that Christ is to me all in-all, then what- 
ever I may desire out of the fullness of his 
power of blessing I shall begin by seeking 
to be established in the serene faith that I 
am his and he is mine. If, by his help, 
I can brace up my will, binding it to the 
stedfast task of patient, daily service, and 
can fix my desires on the quiet joys of the 
Spirit, rather than upon the passing pleas- 
ures of the hour, I know that my prayer is 
already answered and I am attaining the 
gtowth my soul covets. 


New Yorx Cirvy. 





Dr. De Costa Goes Home. 

Dr. DE Costa has done what was ex- 
pected of him—he has gone over to the Ro- 
man communion. He has satisfied himself 
and is glad, he has satisfied us and we are 
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glad. If he belongs there he ought to go 
there. There he seeks rest, and there we 
hope he will find authority and peace. 

Dr. De Costa has been best known to the 
people of the United States for his persistent 
assertions of “the Failure of Protestant- 
ism.” He has always disliked the word 
Protestant—-and a bad word it is for a re- 
ligious body—and has called himself a 
“Catholic,” meaning thereby an Anglican, 
which is another bad name, just as almost 
all denominational names are bad and di- 
visive. We are all disciples, brethren, Chris- 
tians; but we cannot all be Protestants, or 
Presbyterians, or Congregationalists, or Wes- 
lyans, or Lutherans, or Baptists. Still there 
is not much in a name. and it was making 
quite too much of his antipathy to the word 
Protestant to be driven by it into the Catholic 
Church. 

To us it seems a strange and ridiculous 
absurdity to speak of the failure of Protes- 
tantism, meaning by Protestantism the Evan- 
gelical communions that do not accept the 
authority of the Pope. Representing, as we 
do, the fellowship of these Churches, we 
may be liable to prejudice, but it would seem 
to us that if there be any “failure” it is not 
on our side. Looked at in the largest way 
it seems to us that Protestantism has made 
abler, mightier, more advanced nations than 
has Catholicism; that it has done more for 
learning during these last three centuries; 
that its influence has been nobler for liberty 
and progress, and that it is rapidly outstrip- 
ping its rival in numbers and in the control of 
the world. We think we see a good reason 
for it in the independence and liberty of 
thought which Protestantism encourages in 
the search for truth. Nor do we find that 
Protestantism has at all failed in producing 
saintly men and women, in elevating the 
conscience of the people, and in the work of 
converting the world. 

But Dr. De Costa leaves the Protestant fold 
because it ceases to provide any defense for 
the Bible. What has provoked him beyond 

. endurance is the admission of Professor 
Briggs to the priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church. But there is no reason why the 
Catholic Church should not admit Professor 
Briggs if he should some time wish to join 
it, as people have surmised he might. The 
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Catholic Church has no doctrine of Holy 
Scripture that forbids the acceptance of the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism, and 
Catholic scholars, like Lenormant, have been 
among its brilliant advocates. Dr. De Costa 
might very possibly find himself in the very 
sort of company which he has fied from. 
There is absolutely nothing in the creeds and 
catechisms of the Catholic Church which 
would antagonize the positions which Profes. 
sor Briggs lays down in the articles we pub- 
lish from his pen this week and last. Indeed 
that Church depends not on the authority or 
inspiration of Scripture, but on the pro- 
nouncements of the Church. To illustrate its 
relation to the Scriptures we take up the 
Baltimore Catechism, and its ‘“‘ Explana- 
tion,” approved by the whole row of Ameri- 
can archbishops and bishops, and we find 
in the index “Holy Days,” “Holy Oils,” and 
“Holy Water,’ but no Holy Scripture, nor 
any chapter, section or sentence given to any 
teaching about the Bible in the 393 pages of 
the volume. Dr. De Costa has perfect liberty 
in that Church to hold that Judith is Bible, 
or with Lenormant that it is all a pious 
novelet, or with Mivart that the Genesis 
story of creation is unhistorical. Neverthe 
less he has gone where we think he properly 
belongs, and we wish him all the surcease of 
sorrow which comes from putting one’s 
thinking machinery under the mastership of 
an infallible authority. 





For some time it has been 
the general impression that 
- Union Theological Seni- 
nary in this city would develop sooner o 
later into a theological university. That plat, 
it is now announced, is being perfected and 
the directors are expecting to extend the 
work of the seminary along university lines 
and provide greater advantages for theolog: 
ical students and lay workers than have ever 
before been offered by any similar institution 
in the United States. The board’s policy 
contemplates an augmentation of the teacl- 
ing force, library enlargement, increased f2- 
cilities for practical Christian work and trail 
ing. therein and increased material equip- 
ment. It is estimated that $1,000,000 will be 
required to carry out the plans already for- 


A Theological 
' University 


mulated, including additional professorships, 
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lectures by well-known scholars and different 
departments of Christian study and Christian 
work, adapted to the needs of different 
churches. Supplementary endowments are 
also desired in other departments. The di- 
rectors hope to make these positions so at- 
tractive as to command the services of men 
of the first rank in their respective depart- 
ments. One prominent feature is the enlarge- 
nent of library facilities, having regard not 
only to the needs of the professors and stu- 
dents of the seminary and the allied insti- 
tutions—Columbia and New York Universi- 
ties—but also of the general public, and it 
hopes to co-operate effectively with the gen- 
eral movement in this city toward an asso- 
ciation of libraries. With regard to prac- 
tical Christian work it hopes to enter into 
doser relations with the Union Settlement, 
so that the students may all have opportunity 
for actual contact with and careful study of 
the social and spiritual needs of men. In 
view of the magnitude and wide relations of 
this plan the co-operation of all persons in- 
terested in theological education will be wel- 
comed by the Board of Directors. 





There is probably no problem 
before the churches more prac- 
tically difficult than that of the 
old minister, and Dr. John Watson has taken 
up the subject in his peculiarly trenchant 
style in The Ladies’ Home Journal. After dis- 
cussing the various possibilities in the case, 
recalling the suggestion that the old minister 
really ought to be shot and that if he had 
any sense of propriety he would die when he 
got to the age of fifty-five, etc., he queries 
Whether it would not be well to organize a re- 
tirement scheme that would place the minis- 
try on the same basis as the army and navy. 
Naval and military officers are retired per- 
force soon after the age of sixty, and thus 
the active service is kept up to the full. The 
man who has given thirty to forty years of 
hard labor is taken care of for the rest of his 
days on at least half the salary that he had 
during his active service, and at the same 
time is available for special calls as they may 
be made. In this way the objection that 
Whereas in law and medicine age increases 
Value rather than diminishes it will be met, 
and any personal feeling will be obviated. 


The Old 
Minister 
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Under the existing conditions Dr. Watson 
says that many a man is forced to retire un- 
der circumstances which make one almost de- 
spair of Christianity. Dr. Watson certainly 
has the courage of his opinions, and whether 
people will agree with: him or not his words 
deserve careful thought. It is true that the 
situation of the aged or infirm minister who, 
after giving his best life to the churches, un- 
less he happens to have individual means, is 
left in the lurch often to suffer, is a disgrace 
to the churches. Some way out of it should 
be found. 





There is at least one advan- 
The Mormon tage in the election of Rob- 
Menace erts to Congress from Utah. 
It forces attention to the general Mormon 
question and makes evident wherein the real 
menace of that movement consists. A great 
many consider it to be in its doctrine of po- 
lygamy, so contrary to the whole principle of 
American life. As a matter of fact, however, 
polygamy is a symptom, not the disease it- 
self, and follows as a natural corollary of the 
general articles of faith of the Mormon 
Church, their doctrine of God, or rather of 
Gods, simply men and women grown large 
and subject to the laws of matter, identified 
entirely with the lower types of human life. 
These fundamental principles of Mormon- 
ism constitute the great danger of that or- 
ganization, and any effort to overcome that 
danger must be based upon.the recognition 
of this fact. It is something entirely beyond 
the reach of statute law, which may limit 
certain manifestations but cannot touch 
the fundamental principle. It is modified 
somewhat by public education, and yet the 
best of schools can only skirmish around it 
rather than attack it fundamentally, inas- 
much as the moment these principles of Mor- 
monism are touched upon the Mormon chil- 
dren are inevitably withdrawn, and in the 
public schools no reference to them is 
made. The ordinary efforts of the different 
home mission boards are invaluable, but are 
necessarily limited by a number of consid- 
erations. The great thing is to reach in some 
way the individual Mormons, especially 
young people, scattered as they are through- 
out Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Nevada. That this is 
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being recognized more and more is evident 
on every hand and is the special purpose of 
an organization to which reference has al- 
ready been made in THE INDEPENDENT,—the 
Utah Gospel Mission, which plans to conduct 
colporter work by trained young men using 
camping wagons and reaching the entire 
Mormon people throughout the at least 240 
places in Utah itself, not to speak of other 
States, where there is no Christian work at 
all. Then there is evangelistic work with 
outdoor services in each village supplement- 
ed by mail work, and outside work by special 
literature, addresses and through the press to 
meet the influences of the Mormon mission- 
aries, who to the number of at least 2,000 are 
sedulously carrying on their work all over 
the land. The work is under the immediate 
eare of the Rev. John D. Nutting, with a 
board of directors located at Cleveland, in- 
cluding President Thwing, of Adelbert Col- 
lege, Dr. George H. McGrew and others. 
Prominent ministers in this region are also 
greatly interested in it. 





Among the modern innova- 
tions rendered necessary by 
the great development of 
church life is the custom in many of the large 
churches of publishing an annual year-book. 
Those sent forth by the great churches of 
New York City, St. George’s, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the Brick Church, the University 
Place Church, and others, are veritable mines 
of wealth of information as to the work that 
is being done, and no one can look through 
them without realizing that the Christian 
churches of this region are doing more than 
has been supposed. The year-book of St. 
George’s Church, for example, covers 230 
pages, with its record of the different depart- 
ments, the executive boards, the chapters of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, as well as the 
membership of the church, the Sabbath 
school and the record of admissions and 
deaths. One interesting feature of this last 
issue is the record of the representation of 
’ the church in the war. About one hundred 
men enlisted. Some saw service in Cuba and 
the Philippines, in both the regular and vol- 
unteer regiments; none were wounded, but 
there was a good deal of sickness and two 
died of fever. Such facts explain to a degree 
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the character of these campaigns and their 
success. 





This Church is passing 
through troublous times, 
At least its General 
Overseer, Dr. Dowie, is, and that amounts 
to the same thing. He has been chal- 
lenged by one of his subordinates to give 
an accounting for the funds that have been 
pouring into his treasury; he has been up be. 
fore the courts for maltreatment of the sick, 
and both in Ohio and Chicago mobs have at- 
tacked him while endeavoring to hold meet- 
ings. The challenge is by a Mr. Fair of Phil. 
adelphia, placed by Dr. Dowie in charge of 
a congregation in that city. Mr. Fair states 
that under the rules all tithes must be sent 
directly to Chicago, any sums necessary for 
local expenses being then returned by Dr. 
Dowie. This rule Mr. Fair followed very 
carefully. He collected all he could and im- 
mediately forwarded it, and at the same 
time sent an account of expenses. No re- 
turn, however, came. At the same time Mr. 
Fair, his wife and some friends put a con- 
siderable sum into Dr. Dowie’s various in- 
vestments. They began, however, to have 
some doubts and called for an accounting. 
The prompt answer was the same as that 
given by the Rev: A. B. Simpson to one of 
his missionaries, dismissal and _ general 
charges of malfeasance. Mr. Fair proposes 
to see if he can get hoid of his investments, 
but considerable doubt is expressed as to his 
success. The charges of malpractice have 
been increasing, and a physician who was 
with Dr. Dowie for some time but has with 
drawn in disgust gives some serious testi 
mony as to the number of deaths under the 
Dowie treatment. The Chicago mob seems 
to have been aroused by a widespread col: 
viction that the method practiced by the 
doctor in his faith treatment was dangerous 
to life. He was besieged till past midnight, 
his guard pelted with eggs and stones, wil: 
dows were broken, and it took a considera 
ble force of police to protect him. 
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the language, and especially the alphabet 
Comparatively few of the common people 
read, and it is almost an impossibility for 
them to learn after they have passed youth. 
Some of the missionaries have urged that 
the language be Romanized. This has been 
doue to a certain extent, and the American 
Bible Society has already printed the Gospels 
in Canton Colloquial and the Epistles in 
Hingbua Colloquial in the Roman alphabet. 
The testimony on every -hand is that wher- 
ever it has been tried it has proved its value. 
The Rev. William N. Brewster, writing in 
The Chinese Recorder, gives some interesting 
illustrations of the success in marked con- 
trast with the long delay under the old sys- 
tem. A year of careful study is scarcely 
sufficient to enable the ordinary convert to 
read with ease and pleasure a single page of 
the Sermon on the Mount in the classical lan- 
guage; a boy in ten days was able to do more 
reading on the Romanized plan than he would 
have in as many years on the other. Of 
course, it is only a beginning, and there is 
very much yet to be done. The conservatism 
of the nation will be a difficult thing to over- 
come, but groups are being formed in many 
of the stations and the work is progressing. 
Many of those who have studied it carefully 
aflirm that if this difficulty can be overcome 
the advance of Christianity in China will be 
greater than any could have anticipated. 





No further action has been taken in re- 
gard to a pastor for the Fifth Avenue 
Church. There were reports that the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan had definitely announced 
that he could not under any circumstances 
accept the call, but no meeting of the con- 
gregation has been summoned to act upon 
the matter. It is reported that an effort will 
be made to secure Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, of 
Washington, Moderator. of the last Presby- 
terian General Assembly, for the place. With 
regard to the Warszawiak case the presby- 
tery has reversed the action of the session 
and appointed a judicial commission. Dr. 
8. B. Rossiter has resigned his pastorate, to 
take up the work of the McAll mission in 
France, in which he became much inter- 
ested during his stay in charge of the Amer- 
ican chapel in Paris. Meanwhile the forward 
Movement in the Presbyterian. churches is 
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being pressed, and. there are indications of a 
greatly increased spiritual interest in the 
churches, special meetings being held in sev- 
eral of them. 

....The Board of Control of the Epworth 
League has closed the Schell case by accept- 
ing the resignation of Dr. Schell as General 
Secretary of the League and electing to suc- 
ceed him’ Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield. The 
Board in accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Schell expresses its regret at dissolving the 
bonds of “friendly and efficient relation- 
ship” which have so long bound them to- 
gether, and its admiration for “ his sweetness 
of spirit, his energy, resourcefulness and 
marked ability.’ The “serious official 
wrong” which compelled the resignation is 
mildly referred to as a “ difference of opin- 
ion.” Such action really puts a premium on 
sharp dealing where it needed a direct re- 
buke. Dr. Thirkield has been for fifteen 
years president of Gammon ‘Theological 
Seminary, at Atlanta, Ga., and has done a 
notable work for the colored people. He is 
still comparatively a young man, and there 
is general belief that the League will have 
a new impulse for its work. 

--4-An additional step toward Christian 
unity has been taken by the different young 
people’s societies in securing the adoption of 
uniform weekly prayer meeting topics by the 
Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, and most of 
the other kindred organizations. In addition 
there is furnished for the coming year a 
course of topics to be made the basis of sys- 
tematic and thorough study, the theme being 
“A Year’s Study of Christ’s Parables.” Al- 
lowance is made, of course, for special meet- 
ings, but in general it is hoped thus to 
strengthen the local prayer meetings, which 
are really the basis of effective work. 

....The Church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 
lyn has accepted the resignation of Dr. R. 
S. Storrs as their pastor, and immediately 
appointed him pastor emeritus. It is under- 
stood that the change will take place on Jan- 
uary ist. A large committee has already 
been appointed to take into consideration the 
securing of an active pastor. There has also 
been talk about a memorial to Dr. Storrs, to 
be erected within the church, in commemora- 
tion of his long pastorate, 











FINANCIAL. 


The_Currency Bills, 


THE House Caucus Committee having pub- 
lished its currency bill, it is now said that 
the Republicans of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will undertake to add to it provisions 
for refunding almost the entire national debt 
with new bonds having a long time to run 
and bearing interest at 2% per cent. This 
proposition introduces complications which 
should be avoided. The House bill begins 
with a perfectly plain declaration that the 
standard unit of value shall be, as it now 
is, the gold dollar. Ali interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States are made pay- 
able in gold coin. A division of issue and re- 
demption is created in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and this is to guard the redemption re- 
serve, which must be equal to one-quarter of 
the value of the United States notes and 
Treasury notes outstanding. | This require- 
quirement would make the reserve about 
$109,000,000 at the present time. Greenbacks 
redeemed in gold must be paid out again only 
in exchange for gold. Banks are permitted 
to issue circulation up to the par value of 
their deposited bonds, and for the present 
tax on circulation is substituted a tax of one- 
fifth of one per cent. per annum on a bank’s 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. Large 
banks issuing a small quantity of circulat- 
ing notes may be paying now a circulation 
tax less than that paid by a small bank. The 
effect of the change would be to increase the 
taxes of large banks and reduce those of 
small ones. The bill would suffer no con- 
siderable loss if this provision should be 
taken out and a merely nominal tax on cir- 
culation substituted for the present rate. The 
provisions of the bill which relate to the 
standard and to measures for the sure main- 
tenance of it are excellent, except that some 
amendment to the requirement as to the size 
of the reserve is needed, and there is room 
for doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
retroactive provision making all the previous 
issues of bonds payable in gold coin, because 
these were not exactly the terms of the con- 
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tract. The Senate bill (not yet published) 
will, it is said, be not less explicit in affirm- 
ing the gold standard and will require a re- 
‘serve of $150,000,000, but its provisions con- 
cerning circulation and taxes will be af- 
fected by its project for refunding the debt. 

It is quite probable that if the Senate 
should attach a refunding amendment to the 
House bill—which may be passed before the 
beginning of the Senate debate on the ques- 
tion—a majority for it could not be found in 
the House. The proposed refunding would 
affect bonds to the par value of about $800,- 
000,000 (certain issues being excluded), and 
the bulk of these would be the 4 per cents 
of 1907 and the 5 per cents of 1904. Bonds 
of these two issues amounting to about $635, 
000,000, par value, will become due within 
eight years. It is not to be expected that the 
Government will be ready to pay off so large 
a part of the debt in 1904 and 1907. The 
question is whether refunding now by the 
payment of a considerable premium to hold- 
ers should be preferred to refunding at the 
maturity of the bonds by exchanging for 
them long-term low rate bonds at par. One 
object of refunding now is to prolong the 
life of the securities which are the hasis of 
bank circulation. The Republican majority 
in the House is small, and it may be thata 
few Republicans will not vote for a project 
involving the payment of large premiums 
and the extension of the interest payments 
for 25 or 30 years largely for the benefit of 
the national banking system. 





Financial Items. 


THE receipts of the national Treasury 
in November exceeded the expenditures by 
$6,175,725, and the surplus for the first five 
months of the fiscal year is about $13,500, 
000. 

....Up to the end of last week about $18- 
000,000 of bonds had been sold to the Gov- 
ernment in response to Secretary Gage’s 
offer to purchase $25,000,000, The time i 
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which sales may be made has been extended 
to the 23d inst. 


...-Our exports of manufactures of Iron 
and steel for the ten months ending with 
October were $86,162,000, against $67,290,- 
000 in the corresponding months of last year. 

...-London capitalists who recently ob- 
tained control of all the street railways in 
Adelaide, South Australia, have placed in 
Pittsburg an order for the electric generating 
plant and equipment of the entire system. 


....The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company made a contract last week 
for the shipment of 2,000 tons of pig iron to 
Italy, at the high prices now current here, 
which indicates that prices in Europe have 
risen with the remarkable advance in this 
country. 


....Dun’s review of last week’s trade says 
that “‘ business continues wonderfully large, 
prosperous and healthy.” The volume of 
trade represented by exchanges at the prin- 
cipal clearing houses for November was 
22.5 per cent. greater than last year, and 46 
per cent. greater than in 1892. 


’ ,...Mr. Charles M. Jesup, who for a num- 
ber of years has been vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of this city, 
has resigned. that position to accept the vice- 
presidency of the Securities Company, a new 
corporation which will commence business in 
New York about the first of January, 1900. 


....At Sydney, Cape Breton, fifteen hun- 
dred men are at work on the great iron and 
steel plant projected by the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company, of which Henry M. Whit- 
ney, of Boston, is president. During the next 
two years $6,250,000 will be expended there. 
The iron ore will be brought from Newfound- 
land. 


....-The Merchants’ Association of this 
city has undertaken to make a thorough ex- 
amination of all questions involved in the 
proposed contract with the Ramapo Water 
Company for an additional supply of water 
at a cost (in forty years) of $200,000,000, and 
action upon the proposed contract has been 
deferred for three months to give the Associ- 
ation time to complete its investigation. An 
appeal is made to citizens for contributions 
to meet the Association’s heavy outlay in the 
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prosecution of this important work, and we 
hope there will be a generous response. 


....The Audit Company has published its 
second annual edition of the “ Directory of 
Directors,” a very useful volume, containing 
an alphabetical list of’citizens holding the of- 
fice of director in the corporations of New 
York and the immediate vicinity, and also a 
list of the corporations, accompanied by the 
names of their directors and principal offi 
cers. This is a valuable book, affording a 
means of estimating individual credit, pre- 
senting a fine list of 16,000 names for sell- 
ing and advertising purposes, and commend- 
ing itself to busy men in the corporation 
world as a convenient work for quick ref- 
erence. 


-...The Directors of the National City 
Bank of New York have voted to recom- 
mend to the shareholders an increase of the 
capital stock to $10,000,000. The present 
capital is $1,000,000. Among the reasons 
given for this recommendation are the re- 
markable increase of business of the City 
Bank, both at home and abroad, and the de- 
sire to avoid the restriction of the national 
banking law which prevents national banks 
from making a direct loan of more than one- 
tenth of their capital stock to any person, 
firm or corporation. If the new arrange- 
ment is approved by the shareholders the to- 
tal security afforded to the bank’s depositors 
will be $25,000,000 divided as follows: Paid- 
in capital, $10,000,000; shareholders’ liabil- 
ity, $10,000,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $5,000,000. 


...--Dividends and coupons announced: 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. coupons, De- 
cember Ist, at Central Trust Company. 

United States Leather Company (preferred), 
$1.50 per share, payable January 3a. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Company (preferred) 134 
per cent. quarterly, payable December 15. 


--- Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week : 
BANKS. 
America...............457 
Chatham..............3104% 


North America 
Twelfth Ward 
Western 





Produce Exchange...185 





INSU RANCE. 


The Old Moral. 


Mr. Joun M. Price, of Atchison, Kan., was 
in his lifetime a man of considerable prom- 
inerce, and was especially known for his 
advocacy of life insurance by fraternal and 
assessment societies. He acted upon his 
own advice, having had at one time at least 
$50,000 in such nominal insurance. In 1878 
he paid the Kansas Masonic Order $8.05; in 
1892, $43.20, and before he died the demands 
forced him to drop out. In 1878 he paid 
$16.95 to the Knights of Pythias; in 1892 he 
paid $83.10 on the same policy. In 1879 he 
paid $19.50 to the Knights of Honor; in 
1892, $48. In the Chicago Masonic Aid 
$37.50 became $163.62; in the Mutual Re- 
serve his $40 had become $149.90 in 1892; in 
the Mutual Benefit Life (association of 
America) he paid in 1884 $88.40 on $10,000, 
$299.50 in 1892, and $1,600 in all before it 
went to deserved destruction. A number of 
his trusted societies died before him, and 
during his last years his friends had a hard 
struggle to help raise the means for meeting 
the increasing demands from those which 
remained. So at his death nearly half 
of his assessment insurance was gone—some 
because it become too heavy to carry and 
some because the societies had collapsed. 

The moral is not new—what sound moral 
is ? It takes money to pay life insurance. 
It must be got in before it can be paid out. 
Large promises are easy and agreeable at 
the beginning, but broken expectations and 
a bitter crop of disappointments inevitably 
come later. If you want life insurance ex- 
pect and arrange to pay for it; or else (the 
brutally plain truth is kindness) join a young 
assessment society and do not fail to die 
soon. 





Insurance Items. 
THE Mutual Life has filed plans for 


two large office buildings. One of these, a 
fifteen-story structure, will replace the four 
five-story buildings now standing on lots 20, 
22, 24 and 26 Liberty; the other will be four- 
teen stories high, and will replace three five- 
story buildings now on lots 51, 53 and 55 
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Cedar. The two annexes, which are to cost 
a million, will adjoin the present Mutual 
structure on the two side streets, and then 
the rather low square tower now on the cor- 
ner of the Liberty Street side will be in or 
near the center of the front’ on that street. 
These annexes will complete the Mutual’s 
great structure, and will carry out the de- 
sign of several years ago when the ground 
was purchased. 


....-How to stop rebating is a question that 
can be answered. We know of one com- 
pany which has given practical illustration 
of how to stop rebating. Complaint was 
made to a company that one of its agents in 
the Western field had made rebates to a half 
dozen or more parties who had applied for 
large policies. The company immediately 
sent a special] representative to the place in 
question, and found the charges in some of 
the cases correct, and in these cases they re- 
fused to deliver the policies, returned the pre- 
miums to the assured, and discharged the 
agent. That company is the Provident Sav-: 
ings Life Assurance Society, and a better il- 
lustration of how to stop this evil has not 
come under our observation. 

....The Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance 
Company collected $938,822 premiums in 
1898, and paid to its policyholders only $55,- 
726 in claims. This is less than 6 per cent., 
and is evidently a dreadfully small ratio of 
return; see how the poor policyholders are 
crushed by this octopus. Yes—but are they ? 
The deduction is unassailably sound if you 
do as many writers do who rush into print 
to defend the oppressed—that is, take a part 
of the facts. There is another item of out- 
lay, $329,157 for “ inspections.” This means 
that the company spends over one-third of 
its premiums in preventing boiler explosions. 
This is in every respect better than to try to 
atone by money for the losses and injuries 
caused by letting boilers explode. Is it not so? 
On the whole, we will not just at this time 
make an onslaught upon the company as 4 
greedy monopoly, and as having any more 
arms and legs than a useful corporation is 
entitled to have. 
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Pebbles. 


“O Lxo, Leo, Leo, the fairest ever seen, 
"fwere better we had never met, Oleomar- 
garine.” 





...-Suggested as an advertisement for a 
butcher: “You may think Uneeda biscuit, but 
Uneeda wienerwurst.”—We have often won- 
dered what would happen if a man should eat 
chicken on Thanksgiving or Christmas instead 
of turkey.—Atchison Globe. 


“There is the meter iambic, the meter trochaic, 
The meter dactylic, asclepiadaic 
The meter that’s tender in tone, 
Put the meter that’s neater, completer and 
sweeter 
Is meet her by moonlight alone.” 


....* Great Scott! Maria, what are you do- 
ing ?” yelled Mr. Scribbler. “Those are my 
latest jokes that you threw into the stove. Get 
‘em out, quick !” “TI am no cat’s-paw,” said 
Mrs. Scribbler, scornfully, “to get your chest- 
nuts out of the fire.’—Hachange. 


....“‘ Just think how the history of the world 
would have been changed if Alexander the 
Great, Caesar, Hannibal, Napoleon and Clive 
had been in favor of arbitration !” ‘Yes, in- 
deed ! ‘They could have come pretty near whip- 
ping anybody who wasn’t.”—Puck. 


....They had been talking about the insur- 
ance on the church, when the little one sudden- 
ly broke into the conversation. “The church 
is God’s house, isn’t it ?” she asked. “ Yes, 
dear,” replied the mother. ‘And does he get 
the insurance if it burns down ?” was the next 
question.— Chicago Post. 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to her cupboard ;. 
‘To get her poor doggie some crusts ; 
When she got there 
The cupboard was bare— 
And, oh, how she roasted ‘the trusts ! 
—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-To-day I discovered that my favorite 
cherry tree had been cut down. “ Clifford,” 
said I to my son, “ who did this?” “I can- 
not tell a lie,” said Clifford. “I hired another 
boy to do the chopping, but I bossed the job !” 
“Bless you, my boy!” said I. “The other 
boy will be President of the United States, all 
right, but you will be chairman of the National 
Committee !” Here I shook Clifford by the 
hand, cordially, for I was much rejoiced.—De- 
troit Journal. 


0 what would Rudyard and Roosevelt say if 
: they knew about my boy ? 
When he comes home at night there’s no sign 
of a fight to fill my heart with joy. 


His nose is not smashed, his cheek is not gashed, 
_ and his eyes are not black and blue, 
And it fills me with dread when I think what 
Mh read from those Strenuous, Stalky 
‘wo ! 


0 Kipling and Teddy ! why doesn’t he heed to 
7 the precepts laid down by you ? : 
Why doesn’t he glare, why doesn’t he swear, as 
a youngster of pluck would do 


My heart is still when I ask for the kill and he 
hasn’t a thing to show, 


For I know that fame and an honored name can: 


never be his below. 
—Life. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

To Our Puzziers: Instead of the usual weekly 
prize, Ton INDEPENDENT offers, for the best puzzle, 
or budget of puzzles, received during December, a 
fine Eastman kodak, valued at twenty dollars. It 
takes a 4.x 5 picture. All puzzles competing must 
be received at the officé of THE INDEPENDENT be- 
fore January 1st. 


RIDDLE, 


Add one hundred to bolt and bar, . 
And I'll tell you the time in a minute 
Take fifty away—no farmyard you'll find, 
But I am always in it. 
T. R. GOLDSBERRY. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed, the 
initials will spell a famous event of the year 
1846; and all the final letters may be found in 
the word “ acrostic.” 

Reading across: 1, A country of Asia; 2, a 
famous volcano; 3, a province of Italy; 4, an 
inlet on the eastern coast of South Africa; 5, 
extreme; 6, the foster-mother of Karna; 7, a 
feminine name; 8, a musical drama; 9, a god- 
dess; 10, miraculous food; 11, a port of ancient 
Rome; 12, the wife of Baldur; 13, a small river 
of Algeria; 14, additional; 15, a summer resort 
near Wisenach; 16, a large lake of Finland; 17, 
a West Indian name for two large timber trees 
of the yew family. A. Bs. 0. 


CHARADE. 


My one a beast both sleek and sly; 
Two, three show forth a mountain high; 
While altogether, one, two, three, 
A fierce wild animal will be. 
B. 
HISTORICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of forty-seven letters and form 
the patriotic saying of “a glorious rebel” of 
Revolutionary times. 

My 16, 7, 37, 25 was a British General, once 
Governor of Massachusetts ; my 2, 18, 19, 11, 36 
31, 32, 33, 17, 12 was a daring colonel of the 
Revolution; my 24, 28, 23, 21, 20, 36 gave his 
life for freedom; my 9, 39, 45 was the man who 
paved the way for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; my 14, 22. 23, 47 was a name given to 
those who sympathized with Great Britain; my 
40, 4, 6, 36, 35, 3 was a noted American Gen- 
eral; my 10, 15, 1, 45 was a British General 
who “ate pie and waited for a fitter day;” my 
18, 20, 42, 3, 48, 12, 14, 15, 24, 36 was a cele- 
brated battle of the Revolution; my 44, 23, 47, 
22, 12 was a British General distinguished for 
“ferocity;” my 21, 41, 27, 29 was a colonel 
mortally wounded at the battle of Trenton; my 
13, 11, 14, 20, 5 was a General of the Revolu- 
tion; my 1, 2, 8, 30, 17, 26 was the surname of 
a member of Lincoln’s first Cabinet; my 38, 34, 
25, 46, 32 is a death-dealing missile. 

MRS, P. GULICK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 23np. 


Prose CHARADES.—I. Lieutenant. II. Unsea- 
sonable. 
A CLASSICAL PrimMaL ACROSTIC.—I came, I saw, 
I conquered. 1, Italy; 2, Cesar; 3, Ariovistus; 
4, Marius; 5, Egypt; 6, Italy; 7, Servilius; 8, 
Ariovistus; 9, war; 10, Italy ; 11, Cesar; 12, Oc- 
tavius: 13, Nervii; 14, Quirinal; 15, Utica; 16, 
Egypt; 17, Rubicon; 18, Egypt; 19, Domitian. 
RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me; 
Too many eyes are gazing 
Upon that costly tree. 
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Personals. 


THe French Academy of Sciences has 
awarded to Dr. William R. Brooks, director of 
Smith Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., the Lalande 
Medal, in recognition of his achievements in as- 
tronomical research. Dr. Brooks has discovered 
twenty-one comets. 


----The Viceroy of India has become con- 
vinced of the protective and curative value of 
serum inoculations for defense against the 
plague, and has given proof of his faith by sub- 
mitting to the operation himself. At a recent 
meeting in India he argued earnestly in favor 
of the use of this plague antitoxin. 


....C. EF. Knight, the war correspondent 
who was wounded while on the firing line at the 
battle of Belmont, in South Africa, and whose 
right arm has since been amputated, was a 
prominent correspondent in Cuba during our 
war with Spain and nearly lost his life in carry- 
ing out his purpose to enter Havana. He has 
had much experience in his profession, and he 
made many friends in New York, where he 
stopped for a time on his way to Cuba. 


....The will of the late Vice-President Ho- 
bart disposes of an estate of about $2,500,000. 
Mrs. Hobart receives $1,000,000, and the re- 
mainder, after the payment of a number of be- 
quests, is to be divided between her and the only 
surviving child, Garret A. Hobart, Jr., to whom 
her portion is to descend. Two hospitals, two 
orphan asylums and a day nursery, in Paterson, 
received $5,000 each, and about $100,000 is dis- 
tributed in bequests to relatives and friends. 


..--Prominent titled families of England 
were represented in the casualty list of the bat- 
tle of Modder River. Among the wounded was 
Lieut. Viscount Acheson, eldest son of the Earl 
of Gosford, cousin of the Duke of Manchester, 
and heir to a great landed estate. Another, 
‘Lieutenant Lygon, is the brother and heir of 
Earl Beauchamp. The Jist of the injured also 
contains the name of Count Gleichen, the only 
son of the late Prince Victor of Hohenlohe Lan- 
genburg, a distinguished officer and the author 
of books relating to Abyssinia and the Nile. 

...-The President has named for appoint- 
ment as a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps the son of the late Capt. Charles V. Grid- 
ley, who commanded Admiral Dewey’s flagship, 
the “ Olympia,” at the battle of Manila Bay. 
Mr. McKinley will share with the Admiral the 
payment of the young man’s expenses while he 


is preparing for his examination. The widow of . 


Captain Gridley is in straitened circumstances. 


She receives a pension of $80 a month. Prob- 
ably this will be increased by Congress, and 
steps have been taken to raise a fund for her by 
popular subscription. - ‘ 

...-Paderewski’s new country estate, “my 
ranch,” he says, “as you would call it in Amer- 
ica,” consists of 3,000 acres in the Tatra Moun- 
tains, about 140 miles north of Buda-Pesth, and 
the nearest railway station is Ciezkorvice, 
There is plenty of big game on it, and he has 
recently stocked one of his rivers with 100,000 
trout, but he cares nothing for hunting or fish- 
ing. He prefers to wander in the old forests 
of his domain. The scene of his new opera is 
laid in those mountains. His home is at Mor- 
ges, on the shore of Lake Geneva at the broad- 
est part of the lake, where he bought the man- 
sion and grounds known as Riond-Bosson from 
their owner, the Marquise de Stromel, his chief 
purpose being to provide an attractive residence 
for his helpless son, who is enabled thus to en- 
joy the sublime scenery which the elevated site 
of Riond-Bosson always commands. 


...-The Rev. Samuel May, who died at his 
home in Leicester, Mass., on the 24th ult., at the 
age of eighty-nine, was the last surviving as- 
sociate and assistant of Garrison, Phillips and 
the other leaders of the moral propaganda 
against slavery in the days when Abolitionists 
were neither numerous nor» universally re 
spected. - He was graduated at Harvard in the 
class of 1829, and among his classmates were 
Channing, Dr. Holmes, and James Freeman 
Clarke. His own humanitarian impulses, to- 
gether with the influence of the example of his 
cousin, the Rey. Samuel Joseph May, drew him 
from his pulpit to engage in the anti-slavery 
agitation, and as General Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society his executive 
ability—shown in directing lecturers in the 
field, arranging meetings, and raising funds— 
was perhaps not less useful in promoting the 
cause than the work of some others who were 
more prominently before the public. He spoke 
not. infrequently from the platform, but his 
services were especially valuable in business 
management. It was due to his efforts that a 
fund for Mr. Garrison’s declining years was 
raised after the close of the war. In the early 
years of the anti-slavery movement Mr. May’s 
zeal deprived him of the friendship of some of 
his parishioners and townsmen, but the time 
came when they were able to measure justly 
his patriotism and his devotion to high ideals, 
and at his death he was the first and most rev- 
ered citizen of the town in which the greater 
part of his life had been spent. 
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